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\ MID the infinite diversity of human aims and 


desires, it is strangely interesting to detect one 


trait of common likeness. Thousands of years apart, 


or separated by thousands of miles ; now in the pro- 


foundest ignorance of each other’s work, now aiding 


themselves by careful study of what the rest of the 
world has done; to one aim above all others, the 
nations of mankind have consecrated their best efforts 


and their most costly possessions. ‘To express in 


visible form his worship of an Infinite Power, of 


whose nature he conceives more or less vaguely, 


upon whom he feels himself dependent, whom he 
desires to honor,—has been the motive under stress 


of which the human creature has wrought in his brief 


span of time, as for no other purpose, and, dying, 
has left behind him monuments that will last as long 
as the solid globe. 

There is something most heroic and pathetic in 
this endless struggle of humanity, itself so short- 


lived, to express in lasting stone its worship of Di- 


vinity, and a certain kinship of effort from first to 
last, which, the Christian ages may not disown. From the strange Hindoo architec- 


ture, so unmeaning and wildly fantastic, and the monuments of Egypt, where all is 
| 9 
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solid mass and dead weight, and the exquisite simplicity of the perfect Grecian temple, 
embodying a simple, faultless, and unvarying conception of beauty, and the Roman 
architecture, pre-eminently the expression of strength and constructive daring, down to 
the Romanesque, majestic with its long aisles and stately round arches, the Byzan- 
tine, in all the glory of its domes, the Saracenic, with slender minarets, and colon- 
nades, and arches of horse-shoe form, and “the pillared forest of the Gothic minster,” 
—“ through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” Each age, each nation has given 
of its best in worship, and the inmost history of every one is written in the temples 
it has left behind it. To the student of architecture they form the noblest part of his 
material, and to the ethnographer they are full of precious hints and suggestions. 

In the very brief limits of this holiday volume no other end is sought than to 
arrange in a kind of natural sequence a collection of pictures representing the most 
important, beautiful, or characteristic of all these temples of the world’s religions, 
accompanying them with some historical detail and with description so far as may seem 
needful to bring the building clearly before the mind. In general, all architectural 
works may be divided into two great groups, according to the principles of mechan- 
ical construction by which they are pervaded. “As two straight lines,” says Freeman, 
“cannot form a mathematical figure, so two uprights, be they’ walls, posts, or pillars, 
can hardly constitute an architectural work; circumstances will continually occur in which 
two points must be connected, and that not by a third wall, but by something sup- 
ported by the points to be connected. The different ways of effecting this constitute 
the grand distinction which is at the root of all varicties of architectural style. The 
Entablature effects the union by simply laying on the top of the two uprights a hori- 
zontal mass held together by mere cohesion, the uprights being placed ‘just so far 
apart that the blocks laid on them would not break by their own weight.’ In the 
other form, that of the Arch, the connection is effected not by a single block kept 
together by cohesion, but by a series bound together, without visible support, by a 
wonderful law of the mechanical powers.” 

To the first of these two groups belong the Egyptian temples, representing the 
oldest known style of architecture. The plans and great outlines of these buildings 
are of remarkable simplicity ; the pillars are of enormous dimensions, and resemble 
in their proportions the masses left in excavating to support the roofs of mines and 
quarries ; the portals, porticos, and doors are enclosed in masses in such a way as 
to suggest the entrance to a cave; and the heavy flat roofs, made of huge stones, 
confirm the opinion that the germ idea of the Egyptian temple was the cave. 

The buildings of the Thebaid are of sandstone obtained. from the mountains which 
shut in the valley of the Nile from Syene almost to Esneh, and the ancient quar- 
ries may distinctly be seen, extensive enough evidently to have furnished all the stone 


in these edifices. The colors of this stone are quite varied, but all very light, — 
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grayish, yellow, and faint rose-color predominating, with a general effect at a distance 
of light gray, almost white. With this is also much used, particularly in decorations, 
the rose-granite of various shades, which is found in abundance above Syene, and 
makes the barrier across which the Nile leaps at the First Cataract. 

The architectural history of Egypt is divided into three periods. Of these the first 
is represented by the Pyramids. The second period is the one which has bequeathed 
to the world the indestructible magnificence of the ruins of Karnak and Luxor and 


Medinet, and is referable to the dynasties reigning at Thebes. The third has left 
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Karnak, Exterior Wall. 
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behind it the temples of Hermonthis and Kom-Ombos, Khartas and Phile, and repre- 
sents the Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt. 

In the accounts which the Egyptians themselves have transmitted to us, their early 
history and chronology are divided by reference to the dynasties of their kings, of 
which dynasties they number twenty-nine. Their great epochs are: the Fourth Dynasty, 
reigning at Memphis, the pyramid builders; the Twelfth Dynasty, of which Osortasen 
was the great monarch; and the Highteenth and Nineteenth, following the expulsion — 
of those invaders known as the Shepherd Kings. The early part of the Highteenth 


Dynasty was rendered illustrious by the exploits of several kings known under the 
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name of Thothmes. After their time followed a second invasion, by a people called 
 Sun-worshippers,” and believed to be kindred to the hated Shepherd Kings; and upon 
their expulsion, the original line was restored: Rhamses HL, the first king of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, is clearly identified with the conqueror known to the Greeks as Sesos- 
tris. This and the previous dynasties are the great builders to whom Karnak and _ its 


neighboring temples are duc; and from the conclusion of this brilliant epoch, Egypt 


Karnak, Hypostyle Hall. 


I 


began to decline until her misfortunes were consummated by the invasion of Cambyses, 
in 525 s. oc. A period followed of tyranny more destructive than that of the Shepherd 
Kings, at last relieved by the enlightened policy of the Ptolemies. Architecture and 
its kindred arts again revived, never with the splendor and purity of the great national 
epoch, but still with much richness and tasteful variety. : 

In the days of the great builders, Egypt.was but little known either to Jews or 


Greeks, the nations of antiquity from whom we should naturally expect information. 
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In the Jewish Scriptures, Upper Egypt is scarcely mentioned, while by the Greeks the 
country was spoken of with ignorant wonder. In the Iliad, Thebes is called the richest 
city in the world, and “ the hundred-gated; ” but to Homer it was after all only a land 
of fable. It wag a current belief in his time that the Olympian divinities were off on 
a holiday trip to the Thebaid at the time when the Greeks, fighting before Troy, for 
twelve days found their prayers unanswered; and nothing is anywhere mentioned by 
Greek writers which shows a reasonable idea in respect to Hgypt. From the time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty we find Egyptian architecture characterized by the presence 
of obelisks and columns, both unknown to the earlier builders. The simplest form of 
Egyptian pillars is the plain, square pier. Its next form is an octagon, formed by cut- 
ting off the angles of the square. This same step, carried further, gives a sixteen- 
sided or a thirty-two sided figure; and then the idea seems to have been suggested 
of hollowing out the faces of this polygon with reversed curves, making a fluting; and 
we thus reach what has been called, from its extreme similarity to the Greek order of 
that name, the proto-Doric column. One of the oldest forms is that shown in the 
picture of the Exterior Wall at Karnak, tapering regularly from the base to the 
setting on of the capital. A large class of pillars have what is called the lotus- 
bud capital, evidently in imitation of the bud of that sacred plant. Another large 
class are distinguished by Isis heads, or heads of Typhon, as ornaments of its cap- 
itals. The origin of this is easily explained, for early examples show the Isis head 
painted, or carved in low relief on the faces of square piers, and gradually the 
relief becomes higher, while the column grows more slender, till we attain the full 
development of the idea as it appears at Khartas. Also we find many instances of 
square piers with colossi standing or else ‘seated in front of them, as in the majestic 
“Court of the Colossi.” But these are in no sense’ caryatid columns, the figures 
neither supporting the architrave nor strengthening the pillar. They are in fact no 
part of the architecture, but only statues placed architecturally. 

The great Temple-Palace of Karnak is perhaps the noblest. structure ever built by 
human hands. Its principal dimensions are twelve hundred feet in length by three 
hundred and sixty feet in breadth, thus covering more than twice the area of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Its Hypostyle Hall alone is three hundred and forty feet long and 
a hundred and seventy broad, an area more extensive than that of Cologne Cathe- 
dral. The original portion of this temple, or rather group of temples, was the sanc- 
tuary built by Osortasen, the great king of the Twelfth Dynasty. It seems to have 
been the only structure left standing during the five centuries of Shepherd rule. Or 
possibly it may have been pulled down by them, and restored again, its great pol-. 
ished stones being nearly indestructible. At all events, on the restoration of the 
native dynasty, the first king, Amenophis, inclosed the earlier structure with a temple 
one hundred and twenty feet square. -Later, Thothmes I. built in front of it a hall, 
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surrounded by colossi backed by piers; and Thothmes III. erected behind it a palace 
or temple. With these additions, the temple covered a space five hundred and forty 
feet in length and two hundred and eighty in width, when the “Sun-worshippers” 
broke in upon the great Highteenth Dynasty. When the native race were again re- 
* stored, Manepthah commenced the great hall, which he nearly: completed during his 
lifetime. This Hypostyle Hall is the culminating point of the whole group of build- 
ings. We can merely endeavor to give a suggestion of it, but no words can describe 
its beauty, and no artist has yet been able to reproduce its form so as to give those 
who have not seen it, an idea of its grandeur. The mass of its great central piers, 
illumined by a flood of light from the clerestory, and the smaller ‘pillars of the 
wings gradually fading into obscurity, were so arranged and lighted as to give an 


idea of infinite space, while the beauty and massiveness of the forms, and the bril- 
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Medinet, Court of Rhamses. 

liancy of the colored decorations, make a wonderful ensemble, filling the mind with 
admiration and awe. Wonderful as is the construction of this group of palaces, 
their demolition is even more marvellous. “Solid pylons of enormous bulk are broken 
in twain,” says Bartlett ; “vast built columns have been dragged from their founda- 
tions. Architraves many tons in weight, wrenched from their places, now impend over 
the aisles, caught and wedged in place by yet heavier masses, which have thus been 
giving them support for ages.” Who or what wrought this destruction? — “History 
sinketh beneath her cloud. The traveller, as he paceth amazedly through these des- 
erts, asketh of her, and she mumbleth something; but what it is he heareth not.” 

The ruins of Karnak are upon the eastern side of the Nile; across the river, 
on the Libyan side, the Temple-Palace of Rhamses III. crowns the rising ground of 
what is now called Medinet-Haboo. This is the latest of the four great temples of 


» COURT _OF THE COLOSSI. 
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Thebes, and is by far the best preserved. You enter between two pavilions, which 
may have been originally porters’ lodges, and passing through the Court of Rhamses, 
perhaps the private residence of the Pharaoh, emerge into a spacious area, which leads 
to the great court of the temple. Here all the peculiarities of Pharaonic Egyptian 


Medinet, Temple-Palace of Rhamses III. 


architecture are displayed in the highest perfection, and bring most clearly to the 
mind the spirit and genius of that extraordinary people. It is, with the exception 
of Karnak, the most striking and magnificent interior in Egypt. 

Its lateral colonnades, forty feet long, are composed of columns about seven and 


a half feet in diameter. Hach of the extremities presents an elevation of eight piers, 
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fronted by colossal statues. To these majestic colossi the court owes its impressive 
grandeur. Many of them are shattered, and some almost gone, but the imagination 
easily supplies the loss, and pictures all the original splendor of the place. 


“The grave grandeur of this court,” says Curtis, “is unsurpassed in architec- 
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ture. Open to the sky above, a double range of massive columns supported the 
massive pediment. The columns upon the court were Osiride,— huge square masses, 
covered all over with hieroglyphics, and with figures with folded hands carved in 
bold relief upon their faces. The rear row was of circular columns with papyrus 


or lotus capitals. The walls dimly seen behind this double colonnade are all carved 
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with history, and the figures upon them, with those of the architraves, variously 
colored.” 

This colored decoration is indescribably effective here. Bas-reliefs in such lim- 
itless profusion would be objectionable; but these colored ‘intaglios, extending as 
they do over the whole building, give an even tone of ornamentation, without im- 
pairing the outline or disturbing the general effect. They are cut three or four 
inches deep into the solid stone, and their edges are as sharp as the day the work- 
men left them. 


A few miles further up the river, four beautiful columns rising in front of a 
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Kom-Ombos. 


little sanctuary. represent the first Ptolemaic ruin. This building, the Temple of 
Hermonthis, was erected by Cleopatra, whose name is associated here with that of 
her son Cesarion. The scene is extremely picturesque. It is Egyptian and yet 
Greek. The capitals are of the same style as those at Medinet, while the elon- 
gated shafts tell plainly of the influence of foreign art. 

Half-way between Hermonthis and Phile lies Kom-Ombos, a temple undermined 
by the river, and half buried in the sand. A _ peculiarity of structure in this tem- 
ple is explained by an inscription which tells us that it was dedicated to two 


divinities ; a column instead of an interspace occupies the centre of the portico, 
and two lateral entrances lead to double doorways. 
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Phile was the holy island of Egypt. Seen from the river, a belt of green 
surrounds it, and the bank is a tangled mass of flowering plants and vines, above 
which tower the stately palm-trees. The surface of the island is a mass of ruins, 
but the great Temple of Isis yet stands, and a smaller hypethral temple overhangs 
the river. Two colonnades, whose increasing divergence reduces the optical error 
by which parallel lines seem to approach each other as they retreat, unite these 
two temples. The western, and more important of the two, consists of thirty- 
three columns, whose shafts are covered with intaglios, and whose capitals, ingen- 
jously varied, never repeat the same design. Sixteen columns, in less complete 
preservation, form the eastern colonnade. About in the centre of the western 
gallery, a flight of steps, whose base is often under water, cuts the continuous 
rampart, and descends to the river. This propylon recalls the Roman epoch, and 
is not less beautiful for that: everywhere the head of Augustus, the sceptical pro- 
file of Tiberius, or the brutal face of Claudius, surmounts the great meagre figure 
carved with that uniformity from which Egyptian art never knew how to vary. 
The Temple of Isis is the small hypzthral structure by the river-bank. The eye 
rests with delight upon its airy grace and unadorned simplicity. There is not an 
hieroglyphic on it, nor any sculpture except the winged globe over the portal lead- 
ing to the colonnade. Open above, as its name hypethral implies, it is beautiful 
indeed. No roof was ever intended for it, and the walls between the columns are 
built up only about a third of the height. Several courses of stone intervening 
between the columns and cornice add to the singular effect, but in no degree dimin- 
ish the beauty of the edifice. This construction seems to be a development of the 
original idea of the square block, or die, inserted above the capital and completely 
separating the column from its architrave,—a very remarkable peculiarity of Egyptian 
architecture, and perhaps its most unique feature. 7S 

The temples of Phile might easily be restored, or at least their further decay 
prevented ; and let no one scorn these temples because of their comparatively recent 
date. It is true that to the epoch of Rhamses belong most of the colossi among 
Egyptian ruins, but the advent of the Ptolemies was the signal for a marvellous 
revival in arts and letters. What architecture lost in massiveness it gained in grace- 
ful proportion. Roman restorations we will not seek to defend; but the Greek infiu- 
ence less brusquely imposed upon the Pharaonie architecture, modified its “traditions 
without altering its spirit or stamping it with a foreign imprint. Nor can we forget 
the debt science owes to the Island of Philx, for here it was that Belzoni discovered: 
that bilingual inscription in which the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, written in 
hieroglyphics -similar to those of the Rosetta stone, gave the opportunity for the 
younger Champollion to establish the presence of phonetic characters in Egyptian 
writing, and thus brought about the discovery of the ancient language. 
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Phile has its history, political and religious. Key of the Cataract, it became 
the rampart of the Theban dynasties against the incursion of the hordes of Ethio- 
pia; it was their refuge when the Shepherd people invaded Lower and Middle 
Egypt. The Rhamses, when they had driven out these foreigners, covered the two 
islands with palaces and temples ; and though Phile has preserved nothing from 
this period, at Beghieh are extensive ruins belonging to the reign of an ancestor 
of Sesostris. This king, Amenophis, going to fight the Hthiopians, left on a rock 
an inscription attesting his presence. We may attribute to the devastations of 


Cambyses, near the end of the sixth century before Christ, the poverty in build- 


Philee. Colonnade. 


ings of very ancient date. The last national Egyptian dynasty began to restore the 
island from its ruins about 370 B. c.; the Ptolemies continued the restoration which 
had been broken in upon by a new Persian conquest ; and we have seen that 
the Cssars entered upon the inheritance of the Greek kings. When the Roman 
Empire began to give way upon all its frontiers, Phila was its last citadel in 
Nubia; Diocletian fortified the island, and constructed an arch of triumph of which 
three gates still remain. 

The Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Ceesars in turn abandoned Phil, but its 
gods remained, and sustained the long siege of the new faiths. Osiris, oldest of 
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Egyptian divinities, had his tomb in the sacred island ; and with bated breath the 
Hgyptian was wont to swear, as his most solemn oath, “By him who sleeps in 
Phils.” Here was the home of Isis and Hator, and the sacredness of the place 


increased as the worship of its local divinities spread over the Roman world. Chris- 
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tianity came late to Philw, and even in the sixth century of our era Isis still had 
her worshippers under the Egyptian Palms; nor was it until the Arab invasion swept 
the land that the ancient idol ceased at last to be an object of veneration to any. 
One cannot but wonder what effect all this giant masonry and these solemn figures 
must have had on the wild Moslem conquerors, fresh from their tent-life, and with 


the uncompromising monotheism of their religious faith. 
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Still further to the south are the ruins of other temples of the Roman period, : 
of which Khartas and Maharakka are examples. They were built, however, of blocks 
of stone taken from older monuments, and in the temple of Khartas we find cap- 
itals bearing heads of Isis, evidently of a very early Pharaonic period. 

When we turn to the Greek ruins, many important differences between the 
-* two architectures are at once apparent. The Greek, like the Egyptian, belongs to the 
first of the two groups which have been indicated ; the entablature and not the arch 

is the ruling method of construction ; the buildings are windowless, and the portico 
is in all cases the important feature of the whole structure. But the Egyptian 


roof is absolutely flat, while the Greek, though low, has its elevation. To this 


Maharakka. 


pediment our eyes are so invariably accustomed, that in observing the Egyptian 
edifice, it is impossible. to rid ourselves of the idea that it originally existed there 
too, and has been destroyed. But this was a principle upon which the Egyptians 
never built. 

A second peculiarity is in the construction of the colonnades. As if for the 
very purpose of weakening the effect of this beautiful portion of the temple, the 
spaces between the pillars are sometimes built up to more than two-thirds the height . 
of the pillars themselves. “ Thus,” says Freeman, “while the Grecian column stands 
forth, free and unencumbered from base to abacus, in all its pure and simple 


grandeur, the lower part of the Egyptian shaft peeps forward with difficulty from 
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out the mass of wall by which it is choked.” The portico is merely a perforated 
wall; the columns are a part of it, which happen indeed to stand to a certain 
extent detached and to have an approach to the cylindrical form, but have really 
no distinct existence, and. are brought under the same general laws as the rest 
of the masonry. 9 

From this subordination of the idea of the column to the ruling idea of the 
wall, arises a third point of difference between the Egyptian and the Greek styles. 


It was the Egyptian habit to cover almost every foot of surface in the exterior 
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The Temple of the Wingless Victory. 

of their buildings with sculptures, intaglios, and colored decorations, not limiting 
this, as did the Greeks, to the frieze, but carrying it with equal hand over the 
entire exterior. 

In respect to the origin of Greek architecture, two opinions have been sup- 
ported by students: one, regarding it as derived from Egypt; the other, consid- 
ering it as a purely native and original growth. Its almost faultless beauty is a 
point upon which all writers’ agree, and “the three Orders,” the Doric, Ionic, and 


Corinthian, have been the subject of endless study and admiration. 


i 


THE PARTHENON. 
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Of the architecture of Greece five buildings, all more or less fragmentary, form 
our group of illustrations: the Parthenon and the Propylea at Athens, and the 
ruin at Girgenti in Sicily, known as the Temple of Castor and Pollux, represent- 
ing the Doric; the Temple of Niké Apteros, or the Wingless Victory, which stands 
in front of the Propylea, representing the Ionic ; and the Temple of Jupiter, also 
in Athens, but belonging to a much later period, exhibiting in its sixteen columns 
the elaborate elegance of the Corinthian Order. ; 

Upon the very summit of the Acropolis, overlooking the city, stands the Parthenon, 
its side torn out by the oft anathematized bomb of the Genoese Morisini, and outlines 
against the sky its silhouette dismantled by Lord Elgin. Says Sir William Gell: “It 
is, without exception, the most magnificent ruin in the world, both for execution and 
design. Though an entire museum has been transported to England from the spoils 
of this temple, it still remains without a rival.” The. building stood on the highest 
platform of the Acropolis, which was so far elevated above its western entrance 
that the pavement of the Parthenon was upon the same level as the capitals of the 
columns of the Propylea. It was commenced about the year 448 B. c., and, by com- 
parison of historic dates and events, sixteen years is the utmost extent of time that 
can possibly have been employed in the construction of the entire edifice, with its 
range of eleven hundred feet of sculpture, contaiming upwards of six hundred figures, 
some of which were of colossal size, enriched by painting and probably by golden 
ornaments. The building itself was one hundred and one feet in front, two hundred 
and twenty-seven in length, sixty-five in height, built from the most durable white - 
marble, and with the exquisite finish of a cameo. No cement was used in the 
construction, but the masonry is fitted with the utmost accuracy, and held together 
by iron clamps run with lead, and the cylindric blocks which form the columns 
have their upper and lower surfaces adjusted and secured by wooden pins and plugs. 

The Parthenon was erected in those brilliant years of peace which followed the 
Persian wars, and was designed as the national sanctuary of Attica. It took the place 
of an earlier structure which had been built by the tyrant Pisistratus, not really as 
a temple, but as a storehouse for the treasures of the goddess of the city. The 
former edifice had been called the Hecatompedon, from its breadth of one hundred 
feet: the new structure received its name from the goddess Athena Parthenos, the 
“Virgin Athena,” the invincible goddess of war. The Parthenon was recognized as 
a temple, and contained the statue of the goddess, a colossal figure forty feet in 
height,— the figure of ivory, and the robes and ornaments of solid gold ; the build- 
ing was also employed as the public treasure-house, and, thus blending the fulfilment 
of political and religious ends, served to represent the piety and the artistic culture, 
the wealth and the festal splendor, — in a word, all the glories which Athens had 


achieved by her valor and wisdom. 
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The Doric was the Order: which the Greeks preferred, and they carried the greatest 
refinements of skill into its execution, giving it an exquisite finish and grace which 
all modern imitations sadly lack. The use of sculpture was an essential feature of 
it. The pediment was filled with bas-reliefs, and the acroteria or pedestals on the 
roof had each its statue. Another point to be remembered in forming an idea of 


a Doric building was the lavish employment of color, not only inside, but as a most 
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The Propylea. 


important part of the exterior decoration. The sculpture of the pediment was relieved 
against highly-colored backgrounds, the recesses of the roof and of the architectural 
mouldings were painted, and even it is believed that the marble columns may have 
been stained with some light tint, thus completing an effect of variety and brilliancy - 
which we cannot doubt was characterized by perfectly good taste. 

- The Ionic Order, which also had some decoration of sculpture and color, with 


its based pillars and yoluted capitals has a certain degree of Asiatic elegance and 
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grace which makes it singularly pleasing. Still it must be owned that this Order falls 
far short of the Doric, while: the Corinthian unquestionably came into Greece only 
with the decline of art, and was never thoroughly approved by the Hellenic mind. 
The great temple of the Olympian Jupiter at Athens was really a Roman work, in 
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which many different potentates and nations had a share from the time of its Greek 
foundation till it was completed by the emperor Hadrian. 
In employing the Greek Orders upon their own soil the Romans gave the pref- 


erence to the Corinthian style, and they introduced into the Doric and Ionic such 
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modifications as materially changed them, and greatly impaired their beauty. Of this 
the Temple of Saturn, overlooking the Forum, is a notable instance, the volutes of 
the Ionic capital being reduced to mere horns, while the carelessness of the work is 
shown in the fact that the columns differ among themselves in diameter, ang the 


frieze is put together from fragments which do not match with each other. In the 
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“Temple of Minerva. 


use of the Corinthian Order, however, the Roman architects were eminently success- 
ful, and there is no more beautiful ruin in the Eternal City than the fragment known 
as the Temple of Minerva, which consists of two columns supporting a fine entab- 
lature and a continuous frieze. These columns are half buried in the earth, their 
height being estimated at thirty-five feet. The sculptures of the frieze represent the 


arts patronized by Minerva, and a full-length figure of the goddess stands above it. 
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This work probably belongs to the reign of Nerva, near ‘the close of the first 
century. 


t 
With the beginning of the fourth began Constantine’s reign, and the great change 


of Christianity passed over the Roman world. Temples were no longer erected, and 


Ancient Constantinian Basilica of St. Peter’s. 


the basilicas, or law courts of the empire, became the models on which Christian 
churches were planned, or were themselyes conyerted by an easy transition to the 
uses of the new faith, The design of these structures was always the same: an 


oblong form with a nave and side aisles, separated by lines of columns from which 
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sprang arches supporting the high walls which sustained the wooden roof. In the 
basilica we meet with the arch in its simplest form used as the great constructive 
principle, and we may regard these early buildings as the primitive type from which 
the architectural wonders of the Romanesque, the Byzantine, and the Gothic have been 
developed. The earliest basilica built for Christian worship is Constantine’s, erected on 
the site where St. Peter’s now stands, and reproduced on the opposite page from an 


old fresco in the church of Santa Maria in Portico. Another and later use of the 


Cloister of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura. 


round arch with more slender columns is represented in the cloister of San Lorenzo 
of the date 1190. 

From these early types the architecture of Rome has varied but little. “The 
three terms, Roman, Romanesque, and Renaissance,” says Fergusson, “ comprise all the 
variation she has submitted to. In vain the Byzantine besieged her on the south and 
the Gothic on the north.” But the unrivalled splendor of the Roman churches is due 
to the painting and sculpture which adorns them, making part of the architecture 
itself. The great name of Michael Angelo is the one most memo ‘able in this history, 
and the worship of God has found no more devout utterance in stone than the works 


of this illustrious and reverent genius. 
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In the Church.of San Pietro in Vinculo, so called from its having been erected to 
preserve the chain which bound St. Peter at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 5-7), stands the 
renowned statue of Moses, one of the most exalted creations of Michael Angelo’s 
mighty brain. Its position is so unfortunate that it is impossible to realize the grand 
design of the artist. . In 1503, when that lover of art, Pope Julius II., summoned 
Michael Angelo to Rome, it was for the purpose of er ecting a tomb so magnificent in 
design, and so gigantic in its structure, that it should surpass all sepulchral monuments 
extant; but the artist quarrelled with his patron, the sculptor ceased from his labors, 
and though partially completed, the original intention was abandoned. When Michael 
Angelo died he had completed this great statue of Moses, which was set, not in the 
place originally intended, but in its present cramped position, where its true beauty 
and expression are completely lost. Various are the criticisms upon this statue. 
Liibke, the great German authority on art, says :— 

“It is not the circumspect chief, the wise lawgiver, whom we see, but the stormy 
zealot, dashing asunder the tables of the law, in furious anger at the idolatry of his 
people. He seems to have just witnessed the worship of the golden calf. His head, 
with his flashing eye, is turned threateningly to the left; his beard, disturbed by in- 
ternal emotion, flows down over his breast; his right hand is resting on the tables 
of the law, and with his left he is pressing his waist, as if to restrain the violent 
outburst: but the forward position of the right foot and the receding of the left betray 
to us that, in the next moment, the mighty figure will arise and pour forth its unbri- 
dled annihilating anger on the recreants. This mighty, Titanic expression, the agi- 
tating character of the moment chosen, combined with a masterly perfection of technical 
execution, do not, nevertheless, conceal the fact that the form of the head is in no 
wise noble, and that it expresses rather physical power and ara than intellectual 
greatness.” 

The following criticism is from Gregorovius: — 

“The eye does not know where to rest in this the masterpiece of sculpture since 
the time of the Greeks. It seems to be as much an incarnation of the genius of Michael 
Angelo as a suitable allegory of Pope Julius. Like Moses, he was at once lawgiver, 
priest, and warrior. The figure is seated in the central niche, with long flowing beard 
descending to the waist, with horned head and deep-sunk eyes, which blaze, as it were, 
with the light of the burning bush. All that is positive and all that is negative in him 
is equally dreadful. If he were to rise up, it seems as if he would shout forth laws 
which no human intellect could fathom, and which, instead of improving the world, 
would drive it back into chaos. His voice, like that of the gods of Homer, would 
thunder forth in tones too awful for the ear of man to support. Yes, there is some- 
thing infinite which lies in the Moses of Michael Angelo. Nor is his countenance 
softened by the twilight of sadness which is. stealing from his forehead over his eyes. 
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It is the same deep sadness which clouded the countenance of Michael Angelo himself. 
But here it is less touching than terrible. The Greeks could not have endured a 
glance from such a Moses, and the artist would certainly have been blamed because 
he had thrown no softening touch over his gigantic picture. That which we have 
is the archetype of a terrible and quite unapproachable sublimity. This statue might 
take its place in the cell of a colossal temple, as that of Jupiter Ammon; but the 
tomb where it is placed is so little suited to it, that, even if regarded only as a 
frame, it is too small.” 

From the Romanesque, which was the first phase of the development of Christian 
architecture, came the two great styles of 
Europe: the Gothic and the Byzantine. 


These may be characterized in general 


terms, the one as the vaulted, the other 


as the domical style; the former legiti- 


mately descended from the basilica, the 


latter from the Roman circular tomb, a 


building of great importance and often of 


great size in Roman architecture. It is 
also to be remarked that the Gothic style 
y,. was peculiarly that of the Catholic or 
Western branch of the church, and the 
Byzantine of the Hastern, and that from - 


the latter in some degree is derived the 
Saracenic style, which in the form of 
mosques and mausoleums is now spread 
over so large a portion of Asia. 


Thus, in a degree, we have means for 


classification, but it must be remembered 


that these styles vary incessantly in the 


West Porch of the Cathedral. 


different countries of Europe, according to 
the national genius, and doubtless often according to the personal taste of the archi- 
tect; and also that they borrow from one another sometimes to so great a degree 
that a compound name is requisite to describe them, as the Byzantine-Romanesque 
of Northern Italy. 

In Sicily a singular mixture of styles prevailed, founded upon the historic 
sequence of invading elements which ruled the island. The Cathedral of. Palermo 
was erected in the latter half of the twelfth century, on the site of a more ancient 
church, by the Englishman Walter Ofamilio. Its exterior presents a variety of styles 
and dates, of which there is but a small part of the original foundation. The most 


CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO. 
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striking and picturesque feature of the exterior — the spacious southern porch — was 
added to the building in 1450. The effect is more rich than chaste, as is that 
indeed of the entire building; and the ornamentation, which is elaborate, is a curi- 
ous mixture of the Grecian and Gothic styles. The dome is a modern and incon- 
gruous excrescence, the work of a Neapolitan architect. The facade on the western 
front is a rich specimen of Sicilian pointed architecture. There are three portals, 
flanked by lofty, slender towers: that in the centre is of white marble, scorched to 
a rich yellow brown; it has four orders resting on shafts, some chevroned, and all 
with corrupt Corinthian capitals. Of the side portals, that to the left has voussoirs 


in relief, alternating with patterns in in- 


taglio; that to the right has a series of 


small pointed arches, with trefoiled heads 


and enriched cusps, resting on short col- 


umns. The southern porch is, as we have 


previously remarked, the most highly orna- 


mented portion of the exterior. It has 


three arches pointed and stilted, with much 
of a Saracenic character about them. The 
porch is flanked by two square towers, and 
the roof is groined in three bays. The 
exquisitely carved door within the porch is 
of marble, and has three orders, the outer - 
resting on chevroned and the second on 
twisted shafts, having capitals composed of 
acanthus leaves and feathers. 

The Cathedral of Monreale is unques- 
tionably the most beautiful and elaborately 
decorated temple that the Normans erected 


in Sicily. The most celebrated artists, 


South Berek of the Cathedral. 


Greek, Italian, and Saracenic, were employed 
in its construction and adornment; nevertheless it must be admitted that externally 
the cathedral is but little imposing. Here are none of the lofty towers, decorated 
windows, and ponderous buttresses of the north ; the sides of the edifice “are plain, 
and but poorly relieved by a few small lights. The dome is insignificant. There 
is indeed a tower which is plain and devoid of style ; but the east end presents a 
very remarkable specimen of the tall and slender pillars, interlacing arches, and 
elaborate mosaics peculiar to this form of architecture. The west gate is exceed- 
ingly elaborate, displaying a combination of Grecian scroll-work and mosaic, curiously 


intermingled with the Norman zigzag moulding. It encloses a magnificent bronze 
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door, adorned with scripture subjects and arabesques, equal in dimensions and of 
similar style with those that adorn the cathedrals of Florence and Pisa. 

It is but a few steps from the Cathedral to the Convento de’ Benedettini, founded 
by William II. The monastery, as it now stands, is of comparatively modern con- 
struction ; but a great portion of the ancient dormitory still exists, and, fortunately 
for art, the spacious and beautiful cloister remains almost perfect, presenting one of 
the most elegant architectural monuments of the twelfth century, and is a veritable 
museum of the choicest works of the Siculo-Norman chisel. The cloister js surrounded 


by an immense number of single or coupled pillars, the angles haying four, sur- 
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The Cloister, Monreale. 


mounted by small pointed arches of peculiar form. All are elaborately ornamented, 
and display a fertility of design and delicacy of execution truly extraordinary, no two 
resembling each other. Some of the capitals are full of grotesque figures and heads; 
in others, to suit the Norman taste, knights engaged in battle are interwoven among 
the ornaments, while others present the most beautiful combinations of fruit, flowers, 
and animals. The slender columns are sometimes wreathed with foliage, sometimes 
inlaid with brilliant mosaic. At one angle of the cloister is a square recess, con- 
taining a marble fountain with an ornamental pillar, adorned in the Saracenic style. 


Though the detail is not Saracenic, yet the relative proportion of the shafts and 
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capitals, and the general effect of the work, strikingly recall the Alhambra, except 
that the covered roofing is very plain. 
In the north of Italy, a pointed-arched style prevailed more akin to the pure 


forms of Gothic as found beyond the Alps, yet marked by certain important modi- 
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The Pulpit of the Cathedral. 
fications, chiefly due to the Italian distaste for painted glass. “In Italy indeed,” says 
Fergusson, “the people loved polychromy, but always of the opaque class. They de- 
lighted to cover the walls of their churches with frescos and mosaics, to enrich their 


floors with the most gorgeous pavements, and to scatter golden stars over the blue 


ground of their vaults; but rarely, if ever, did they fill, or design to fill, their windows 
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with painted glass. Perhaps the glare of an Italian sun may have tended to render 
its brilliancy intolerable; but more probably the absence of stained glass is due to its 
incompatibility with fresco painting, the effect of which would be entirely destroyed 
by the inferior brightness of the transparent material.” The windows of the Italian 


churches, therefore, continued to be small and simple, and no occasion offered for the 
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ta 


development of that exquisite tracery which is one of the most beautiful details of 
the German Gothic. The windows being so small also, the walls were not weak- 
ened, as in the highly developed Gothic, and were able to resist the thrusts of the 
arches without requiring buttresses of any kind, or pinnacles, and so the building 
remained destitute of that beautiful wilderness of aspiring lines which characterizes the 


Gothic minster of central Europe. 
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The three most important ecclesiastical structures of Siena, the Cathedral, the 
Baptistery, and the Chapel of the Piazza del Campo, will serve as types of the Italian 
architecture of their time. The use of colored marbles in the interior and exterior 


of the Cathedral gives this building a most original character, and its hexagonal pulpit 
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Cloister of the Cathedral of Treves. 


is one of the most famous in existence. The font in the Baptistery, with its bas-reliefs 
by Donatello and Ghiberti, is also a work of rare beauty, and in all these buildings 
the fresco-painting goes far to reconcile the beholder to the absence of painted glass. 


In Germany the history of ecclesiastical architecture practically commences with 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF TREVES. 
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Charlemagne, but the most ancient cathedral is that of Treves. It is one of those 
aggregated buildings of all ages and styles, specially dear to. the archeologist and 
antiquary. The original edifice was erected by the Empress Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, and was a Romanesque building. This form it retained until ‘the eleventh 
century, when an archbishop of Treves found it so ruinous that it required to be 
almost entirely rebuilt. Later prelates made various additions to it until finally it 
was completed in the round-arched Gothic style by Bishop J ohn, between the years 
1190 and 1212. 

An important portion of the early basilica was the crypt. “In olden times,” 
says Liibke, “we find under the choir of all the larger churches, a second church, 


with vaulted roof resting on columns or piers, having several aisles of the same 
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Crypt under the Collegiate Church. Quedlinburg. 


height, with an apse, and an altar in the apse. These crypts, possibly a remem- 
brance of the catacombs in which the early Christians were obliged to hold their 
meetings secretly, were probably intimately connected with the festivals in remem- 
brance of the martyrs. They had great influence on the plan of building, as by 
them the floor of the choir was raised considerably above the rest of the church, 
necessitating a number of steps for access to it. The crypts are of various SIZeS ; 
the smallest include only the space under the choir and the chief apse, while the 
largest extend under the whole transept.” Of this the crypt under the church in 
Quedlinburg is a fine example. As a rule, the entrance to the crypts is in front of 
the apse, between the steps leading up to the altar. It is probably no exaggera- 
tion to date this crypt from the tenth century. 


In the first half of the thirteenth century, an architecture arose in Germany 
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which has been called the Transition Style, characterized by a desire to modify the 
earlier forms, and especially the round ‘arch. Transformations are effected in the 
‘interior of buildings, while the exterior remains according to the old style. Outside, 
the round-arched doorways and windows, and the round-arched frieze, still predomi- 
nate. Within, the arcades, galleries, and vaults show the pointed arch, but usually 


employed in a decorative, rather than a constructive sense. 
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Cathedral of Mayence. 


The further development of the window is a marked characteristic of this period. 
In the earlier basilicas the windows of the nave were placed at equal distances 
apart. When vaulted roofs were introduced the windows were of necessity placed in 
such a manner that each bay had its window. ‘This reduced the number of spaces 
for windows, and instead of a single window a group of windows became requisite 


to give sufficient light. The transition time, finding these groups of windows, retained 
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them, but began to make their tops pointed,—an arch differing, however, but little 
from the semicircular one of the earlier time. Also, the idea naturally occurred of 
raising the middle in a group of three to a considerable height above the others; 
or of putting together two narrow windows and introducing above them a trefoil or 
a circular aperture, inclosing the whole by a pointed arch. To this period belong 
the first rose-windows, divided into many parts by tracery work, and carried to their 


finest development in the later Gothic structures. 
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St. Martin’s Church. seed 


In the doorways the round arch was sometimes abandoned for a pointed arch, 
a trefoil, and sometimes a horse-shoe, borrowed from the Arabians. In the same 
way the cornice mouldings were varied, the bases and capitals of the pillars received 
great development of ornamentation. 


A change, also, took place in the construction of the apse, in its simple semi- 
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VILLAGE CHURCH IN THE BLACK FOREST 
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circular form, a characteristic of all the earlier churches, but now sometimes formed 
as a polygon on the exterior, and sometimes developed into a threefold form. 
This is the case in St. Martin’s, at Cologne, where the tri-apsal arrangement is much 
admired in its interior effect, and externally is even more pleasing, the three semi- 
circles forming an admirable base for the central tower. 


The towers of this period and the time preceding it, are more Romanesque in 


Trarbach. 


their main features. Sometimes a huge octagonal tower rises from the centre of the 
building, with smaller ones at the west end, as in the Cathedral of Mayence ; again 
four square ones flanking the two apses, as at Bamberg, give the structure a strong 
individuality ; frequently, as in village churches of the Black Forest, and of hamlets 
in the Moselle valley, there is but a single tower, more or less simple in form. Win- 


dows of the tower were generally small, vaulted over by a semicircular arch, in which 
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CATHEDRAL. FREIBURG. 
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generally two smaller round arches are constructed, supported by a slender central 
column. The roofing of the tower was at first very simple ; sometimes a four or | 
eight-sided pyramid, in early forms short, but gradually growing more slender and 
tall; sometimes, as at Trarbach, flanked with turrets in the most picturesque manner. 
The village churches of this and an earlier period are very simple, generally 


consisting only of a nave without aisles or transept ; occasionally having a transept 
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Cathedral of Bamberg. 


without aisles, or aisles without a transept; often with an apse, often without ; 
sometimes with an apse concealed in the thickness of the wall. But the universal 
characteristics are the thickness of the walls, the round-topped doors and windows, 
and the smallness of these apertures in comparison with the solid mass of the walls. 

The great building age in Germany, to which are referable all the famous min- 
sters, occupied a period consisting of the latter half of the thirteenth and the whole 
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FREIBURG CATHEDRAL. 
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of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In that time the Gothic style received its 
fullest development, and it has been common to divide the period into three epochs, 
of which the first still bears traces of the Romanesque, the second is the finest and 
purest, and the third runs into a decorative extreme. 

A few principal points of difference between the Gothic and earlier styles may 


be enumerated. First, in respect to the forms of the piers or pillars, it will be 


Church of Esslingen. 


34 


observed that while the early columns were only rude imitations of Roman originals, 
merely made more thick and heavy to bear the weight of the arches rested upon 
them, the Gothic architects formed a system of combined piers and pillars, a central 
mass lightened by shafts at the angles or entirely hidden by the clustered columns, 
with the most graceful and beautiful effect. Again, in regard to the vaulted roofs, 


a wondrous network of stone, to the eye a wilderness of airy lines, light as the 
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CATHEDRAL ANL CASTLE OF MEISSEN, 
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branching tree-tops,— in reality a mass of stone so enormous, and held so high in 
air, that it might be doubted whether walls could be built solid enough to. support. it. 
But these walls were to be of necessity almost half cut away in great apertures, 
for the magnificent painted windows of the Gothic style. And so arose outside the 
great array of pillared and flying buttresses brilliant in effect, and crowned by pinna- 
cles on which the genius of the sculptor delighted to lavish years of loving labor. 

And these painted windows of the Gothic cathedral — where has earth ever seen 
their like? “So far as internal architecture is concerned, the invention of painted 
glass,” says Fergusson, “was perhaps the most beautiful ever made. The painted 
slabs of the Assyrian palaces are comparatively poor attempts at the same effect. 
The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were far less splendid and complete; nor can 


the painted temples of the Greeks, nor the mosaics and frescos of the Italian 
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Platform of Strasburg Cathedral. 


churches, be compared with the brilliant effect and parti-colored glories of the win- 
dows of a perfect Gothic cathedral, where the whole history of the Bible was written 
in the hues of. the rainbow by the earnest hand of faith.” 

In early times the small church-windows of the Romanesque style were hung 
with tapestry ; these windows were but small, and were intentionally darkened, to 
allow the magnificent lighting apparatus of the jnterior to have full effect’ In some 
happy moment the idea was conceived that the great windows for which the Gothic — 
style gave occasion might be filled with translucent tapestry, so to speak, giving 
the picture and the light through it, in a splendid combination. From this origin 
the painted glass of the best Gothic period takes its character. “The figures of 
Bible scenes,” says Liibke, “are inserted in round or angular medallions, and the 


whole is bordered and connected together by handsome frame-work, principally of 
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Romanesque leaf patterns. Later, the figures are placed in rich Gothic tabernacle- 
work. But the artist guarded himself in this from the inconsistency of giving to these 
airy buildings the appearance of stone or wood by the shading we so often see in 
the work of modern times. These rich canopies rise like golden visions, and a pat- 
terned tapestry ground is given to them and to the figures, the more positively to 


express the idea that the tapestry style is the only suitable one.” 


Cloister of Cathedral. Halberstadt. ah 


Lastly, the spire is one of the great features of the Gothic style. Towers were 
originally constructed in connection with churches ‘to contain belis, and also by their 
height to ornament and add dignity to the building. The germ-idea of a spire was the 
wooden roof of the tower, gradually growing taller and slimmer in obedience to the 
Gothic aspiration. The first most obvious change made it an octagon, and carried up 
the angles of the tower from which it sprang in pinnacles, softening the transition, 


CATHEDRAL. HALBERSTADT. 
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and restoring harmony between the perpendicular and the sloping part. And thus 
the spire, gained in beauty of design, until we find it, as at Freiburg, a very tour 
de force of skill and genius, lifting its exquisite lace-work of stone a hundred and 
fifty-five feet above the summit of the lofty tower from which it springs. The 
spire at Freiburg is perhaps the finest in all Germany ; the spire of the old Cathe- 
dral of Meissen is in the same style, but not as fine ; that of the Church at Hss- 


lingen is extremely graceful, but less in height. 
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Cathedral of Metz. 


A great variety is to be observed in the general outline of the cathedrals of the 
Gothie period. In the south of Germany there was a tendency to raise “the side- 
aisles to the same height as the nave, thus modifying the character of the church into 
a hall. The piers are slim and tall, the windows also very tall, and the mullions, for 
greater strength, united at half their height by tracery-work like a gallery. In the 
north, the inclination seems to have been the other way, the side aisles being much 
reduced in height, and the clerestory greatly exaggerated. This is the case at Metz, 
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“the immense height of the clerestory gives to the church a 


where, says Fergusson, 
but internally, partly 


wire-drawn appearance very destructive of architectural beauty, 
from the effect of perspective and partly from the brilliancy of such glass as remains, 


The result, however contrary to the rules of art, is most fas- 


criticism is disarmed. 
ection 


cinating ; and at all events, though an error, it is in a far more pleasing dir 


than that of the southern architects.” 
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Chureh of Our Lady of Good Counsel. 


The Cathedral of Strasburg — of which the earliest part made portion of an older 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the nave was finished about 


to the early part of the fifteenth century — possesses 
The great 


basilica built in 


1275, while the spire belongs 
in a remarkable degree all the beauties and defects of the German style. 
it is said there is no building in Europe 


west front is imposing and superb, but 
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where so great advantages have been so wasted. The fagade is much too large for 
the church, which it crushes and hides; the nave is so low in comparison that the 
centre of the great rose-window in the west front is just on a level with the apex 
of the vault of the nave; the octagonal part of the tower is tall and weak in out- 
line, while the spire is ungraceful in form and covered with unmeaning and con- 
structively useless tracery. Long stone bars protect and hide the windows, of which 


Fergusson wrathfully exclaims, 


“They are no more beauties 
| than those which protect our 
kitchen windows in modern 
times.” 

With all this, the Cathe- 
dral of Strasburg is one of 
the grandest monuments ‘of 
Gothic art; and whether the 


visitor looks at it from with- 


out, his eye roving over the 
wilderness of up-springing lines, 
rising higher and higher to 
the crowning point, four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight feet above 
him, and beneath and among. 
these arches a whole world of 
figures, statues, groups, and 
reliefs, telling all the Bible 
story of the Creation and the 
Redemption, and of the Last 


Judgment; or whether he lin- 


gers beneath the vaulted nave, 
studying the exquisite windows 
whose painted glass is the 


pride of all Germany; or 


Interior of Cathedral. Magdeburg. whether, from the platform of 


the unfinished tower, he gazes up the airy staircase of stone by which he may 
climb to the base of the spire,—he must be indeed lacking in the poetic sense, if 
he be not overwhelmed with a feeling of the grandeur and solemnity of this great 
hymn of worship to God. : 

The interiors of the great Gothic churches of the middle ages were, in addition 
to the painted windows which formed their chief beauty, lavishly decorated with 
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ERFURT. 
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sculpture in the form of .tracery, and of figures and bas-reliefs in endless profusion. 
In the Cathedral of Strasburg, the middle pier in the southern arm of the transept 
is absolutely covered with statues. 

“In the ancient Christian basilicas,” says Littbke, “the presbyterium was sepa- 
rated from other parts of the church by stone balustrades which went round it. Con- 
nected with these balustrades was on each side, a raised tribune, the ambon, 
approached by several steps, for the reading of the Epistle and Gospel. In the 
middle ages the choir-balustrades in cathe- 
drals were retained, in order to separate 
the space appointed for the clergy _from 
that allotted to the congregation ; these 


screens, often ornamented with statues and 


along the whole breadth of the nave as 
handsome arcades. . . . Out of the ambon 
was developed the’ pulpit, which became in 


Germany the favorite object for seulptors 


to cover with tracery and pictures in relief. 


Reading-desks were often connected with 
the screens, and, as a rule, are formed of 


cast bronze.” 


_ placed in the choir, as in the interior of 
the Magdeburg Cathedral, and here the 


wood-carvers exhibited their masterly designs. 


Sacrament-shrines, also of great beauty and 


variety, adorn the medizval churches. 

PRS BUG Si gor: A small chapel within the church, 
roofed in, having glazed windows and a heavy door as if it stood in the open air, 
is another interior decoration of some village churches. The object of the little 
edifice’ was to be a place of deposit for the ea voto offerings made to the patron 
saint of the church. An instance of this is the Church of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, — Maria zum guten Rath, — built near the close of the fifteenth .century, in 
Lautenbach, a little village of the Hartz. 

It was originally the design that only saints should be interred within the holy 
walls of churches and cathedrals, but the great desire of pious persons to find their 
last resting-place in such godly companionship, broke through this rule, and even in 
the beginning of the Romanesque epoch it had become a custom to bury within 
the sacred limits persons of distinction who had been liberal towards the church. 


in Gothic times with architectural forms, go 


Stalls and rows of desks usually were ~ 
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Graves being thus allowed in the churches, it became needful to desiguate them in 
some way, the first style being by a slab in the pavement, or raised table, and later 


a tablet inserted into the walls, sometimes 


with figures in relief. From these simple 


beginnings were developed the great variety 
and richness of later Gothic tombs, adding 


a new and important feature to the inter- 


nal decoration of the house of God. 
As a connecting link between the in- 


ternal and external ornament of medizeval 


churches the doorways had great impor- 
tance. At first the sculptured decoration 
of the portals was confined to the filling 
of the panel above the door with figures 
in relief. The Saviour enthroned, accom- 


panied by patron saints of the church, is 


the favorite subject, although at times we 


i Wi yen 
——. 
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find merely symbolical figures, like two rest- 


ing lions. Ere long, the desire for ornament 


led to a more extensive use of sculpture ; 


not only does the tympanum have its fig- 
ures in relief, but sculptured works, statues, 


smaller groups, and single figures are in- 


troduced on the portal walls between the 


columns, and on the archivolt over the 


doorway. 
The Cathedral of Erfurt has very re- 
markable decorations of this kind: in one, 


a representation of the Last Judgment, with The Choir of St. Sebald. Nuremberg. 


statues of prophets and apostles, and two symbolical figures representing the Chris- 
tian and the Jewish churches ; in another, the enthroned Madonna, honored by saints 
and angels; in another, Christ on the Cross, with statues in the early Gothic style, 
among them Adam and Eve. 

The Church of St. Sebald, one of the hall-churches of the later Gothic period, 
has a famous portal, “The Bride’s Door.” On one side stands a figure of the 
Virgin, and on the other that of St. Sebald, bearing a model of the church in his 
hand; along the sides of the doorway are ranged the virgins of the parable,— 
the Wise on the right, the Foolish on the left; over the entrance is a canopy of 


exquisite tracery. Of a century earlier is the beautiful projecting window of the 
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parsonage attached to St. Sebald’s, a gem in delicacy of design and exquisite 
finish. 

The old town of Nuremberg, however, attracts more attention from the varied 
and graceful quaintness of its dwelling-houses than from its ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The Church of Our Lady is peculiar, being square in form, and has a porch 


of unusual size, decorated in the richest Gothic style. 


th 


Porch of the Church of Our Lady. 


Last of German medieval cathedrals we come to St. Stephen’s at Vienna, one 
of the five or six grandest churches of Germany. Its west facade, with a very 
large and grand doorway, and two small towers not unlike those of the Cathedral 
of Mayence, belongs to what has been called the Transition period, when the Ro- 
manesque style was passing by and the development of Gothic forms had begun, 
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With this exception the entire building belongs to the second Gothic period, that 
is, the fourteenth century, a time when the rough primitive forms of the first period 
are softened into the most noble and beautiful outlines. Still, this cathedral is far 
from being a very pure or perfect example of Gothic art. The three aisles are 
nearly equal in width and height; there is no clerestory and no triforium. Many 
faults can be found with it, but its interior has a certain grand and sombre dignity, 
a personality, so to speak, which no other cathedral in Germany possesses. “It 
impresses,” says Fergusson, “though offending against all rules, because it was de- 
signed by a poet. It is the same with the exterior. The one great roof running 
over the three aisles and covering up all, like an extinguisher, ought to be abom- 
inable, but it gives a character to the whole that one would be sorry to miss, and 
is not out of harmony with the exceptional aspect of the whole building. The great 
glory of this church consists in its two spires, one of which is finished, the other 
only carried up to about one third of its intended height. Their position is unfor- 
tunate, as they are placed where the transept should be, so that they neither form 
a fagade, nor dignify the sanctuary ; they occupy in fact the position of the lateral 
entrances which the Germans were so fond of, and are the principal portals of the 
building. In itself, however, the finished spire is the richest, and excepting that at 
Freiburg, perhaps the most beautiful, of all those in Germany. Its total height, ex- 
clusive of the eagle, is four hundred and forty-one feet, rising from a base of about 
sixty-four feet square.” 
An interesting development of Gothic architecture was the building of monaste-. 
ries, a religious duty upon whose fulfilment the middle ages*lavished wealth with an 
unsparing hand. A vast deal of personal interest went to this work; the returned 
soldier, the world-wearied prince or noble, the widow, the mother whose only child - 
had been slain, — whoever, for any reason, was grown “aweary of the sun,” found a 
new occupation, combining the natural human delight of seeing stately buildings rise 
beneath one’s hand with the certainty of securing Heaven’s special favor, in the 
erection of a monastery or convent, whither the founder too might retire and pass 
the remnant of life in devout observances and holy society. The fairest sites were 
selected for these religious houses, — the lovely wooded glen beside some gentle 
stream, the open glade shut in by hills from the bleak north winds, even the com- 
manding position suited for a castle, if the neighboring lands were fertile and the 
access not difficult, found favor in the eyes of the medieval monks. Here they had 
their home, and though poor as individuals, in their collective capacity they possessed 
the most sumptuous buildings and the richest lands of all the country. 
Unfortunately for us, the two great orders of St. Benedict and St. Augustine 
retained their wealth and importance after the medieval period had passed; and when 


Gothic architecture was regarded as barbarous, and all Europe turned to the old 


ST. STEPHEN’S CATHEDRAL, VIENNA. 
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classic styles, the brethren found their monasteries antiquated; the beautiful old struc- 
tures were pulled down, and buildings of the Renaissance rose in their stead. It 
cannot be denied that much was gained in comfort and luxury to the monks them-— 
selves, but to the lover of architecture much was lost in beauty. . 

Here and there, however, some monastic community had not the wealth to rebuild, 
and the old Gothic buildings remained, like the Abbey of Allerheiligen in the Hartz, 
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‘at last fallen to decay, and lifting its ruined arches amid the beautiful scenery over 
which it once ruled. 

: “The arrangement of all these monasteries,” says Liibke, “shows a thorough 
uniformity in their important features. On all sides of a rectangular court, which, 
as a rule, is square, surrounded by arcades, are grouped the church and the places 
appointed for the residence of the monks, which are comprised under the name of 
the clawsures. ... . The central point is the church, on the south side of which is 


the cloister, with the buildings belonging to the clausure ; and to the east of the 


Franciscan Cloister. Dantzic. 


cloister, contiguous fe it, is the dwelling-house of the monks, with the. general dor- 
mitory, the bath and wash house; to the south, the refectorium (the dining-hall), 
with the church; and to the west, the cellarage. The wing of the cloister next 
the church serves as_ the chapter-house. Near the eastern choir of the church is, 
on the north side, the writing-room, with the library above, and on the south side, 
the justice-chamber. .... The abbot’s dwelling, the schoolhouse, and the lodgings 
for guests of distinction, are on the north of the church, and on the south-western 


side are lodgings for pilgrims and the poor. Outside of these buildings are the 


/ 
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servants’ quarters, the stalls for sheep, pigs, goats, cows, oxen, and horses, bésides 
the malt-kiln, brewery, bake-house, corn-mill, shelters for poultry, the garden, and 
finally the monks’ cemetery.” 

All the paraphernalia of stately and sumptuous living suited well the superior 
Orders ; but while they devoted themselves 
to study, or to the artistic work of the 
day, the Preachers and Mendicants, arising 
| later, under the leadership of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic, found employ in minis- 
tering to the religious wants of the masses. 
To this end they sought a modest place 
in the towns, and there erected their build- 
ings, in general conformed to the plan of 
the older monasteries, yet with a certain 
marked simplicity, accentuating the differ- 


ence between them and their more worldly- 


minded brethren. This is shown more par- 
ticularly by the omission of a tower to the 
conyentual church of the Mendicant Orders, 
instead of which appears a roof-turret, and 


by the absence of: a transept. 


In Dantzic a Franciscan cloister was 


East Corridor. 


founded at an early date after the insti- 
tution of the Order, but the buildings had fallen so much inte decay, that twenty 
years since it was scarcely worthy of notice to’ the sight-seer. But as long ago as 
1845 a German sculptor, Freitag, called to Dantzic as professor in a school of art, 
had discovered the ancient glories of the interior, concealed under masses of ruins, 
and he so successfully appealed to the patriotic feelings of the townspeople that, with 
the assistance of the late King of Prussia, a restoration was commenced, and brought 
to completion in 1871. 

Without, the buildings appear very nearly the same as in the days of the Teu- 
tonic Knights who witnessed their first establishment early in the fifteenth century, 
and the installation there of the barefooted friars of the Franciscan Order. Within, 
they are in use to accommodate art-schools, galleries of painting and sculpture, and 
a public concert hall. 

In one respect the exterior view is different now from what it was in the days 
of the Franciscan friars. No high walls and thick-growing hedges cut off the view 
into the courts and halls of the cloister. A handsome fence with plinths of masonry 


and cast-iron railings, imitating the old iron-work of the fifteenth century, opens its 
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gates into trimly laid-out gardens, all lying clearly in view, and tempting the visitor 
to ‘enter. The buildings lie adjacent to the fine old ‘Trinitatis-Kirche, and form 
almost a perfect rectangle; only the south- 
east corner, which contains the great chap- 
ter-house, extends forward into the street, 
and the uniformity of its long south front, 
which looks upon the garden, is broken by 
a porch-house for the stairs. 

Gothic arched windows in the lower 
story ; steep roofs with projecting dormer 
windows ; gables, not so beautiful, it is 
true, as the famous gables of the adjacent 


church, yet not out of keeping with them, 


are the outward characteristics of the entire 
structure. Stone steps, with iron railings 
resting on heavy granite balls, lead up to 
the main entrance, and over it is inscribed 
in Old German gilt letters: “City Museum, 
founded by Gottfried Klose and heirs, in 
the year 1871.” 


The great eastern corridor is extremely 


Refectory. 


imposing, with its pointed arched windows, once in part walled up, but now suitably 
glazed in the old-fashioned style, through which a flood of light is poured upon the 
beautiful ceiling, bringing out its ornamentation in clear relief. Something of the 
Italian style is visible in these corridors, due, perhaps, to Italian monks, who may 
have had a share in their decoration. Traces of the use of color were plainly dis- 
cernible in the walls and ceilings, and they have been restored in accordance with 
this fact, the most brilliant coloring being reserved for the little Refectory. 

The great Refectory extends parallel with the southern corridor, opening into it 
by an open door with carved leaf-ornamentation, imitated from the beautiful old gate 
leading from the cloister into the adjacent church, and its lock is an elegant piece of 
old Dantzic iron-work. The vaulted roof’ of this refectory is in the best style of Gothic 
art, and so is the triple Gothic arch which divides the hall into a larger and smaller 
section. 

In the inner courtyard of the cloister a fountain sends up its sparkling jet, sur- 
rounded by flower-beds. In the northeast corner of this courtyard, a tower with 
antique winding stairs, and a balcony with a stone balustrade, built against the church, 
unite the dwelling-house and studio of the painter Sy, the curator of the Museum, 


Ma 


with the main building. 
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In the three kingdoms of Scandinavia the Gothic architecture of the middle ages 
scarcely found a home. The country was only converted to Christianity in the eleventh 
century of our era, and then, and for a 
long time after, was too poor and too thinly 
inhabited to require any architectural build- 
; ings. 

A cathedral exists at Upsala, in Swe- 
s den, originally designed by a French archi- 
tect in the thirteenth century. It has been 
/ rebuilt in so many parts, however, and has 
received so many disfigurements, that it is 
merely of historical importance. In Nor- 
way, the Cathedral of Trondhjem is the 
only Gothic pbuilding of interest, but its 


west front was never completed, and_ is, 


with the whole building in fact, in a very 
fruinous state, and also so disfigured by 


»modern additions that its original design is 


j almost lost. 
In Denmark, the old Cathedral of Ris- 
kilde, the Westminster Abbey of the kings 


dom, remains a really beautiful monument of the Gothic of the thirteenth century. 


Northwest Corner of Inner Courtyard. 


It is not more than half as large as the great German minsters, being only two 
hundred and sixty-five feet in length by seventy-five in breadth. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of England is very similar to that of Germany in 
many respects, and having selected the German cathedrals as best representing the 
Gothic style, we shall find space for but a limited notice of the ehurches of England. 
Their importance, however, in any general view of medieval buildings, must not be 
lost sight of. “During the three centuries which succeeded the Conquest,” Fergus- 
son says, “all the artistic intellect of the nation seems to have been concentrated 
on this one art. Poetry hardly existed, and painting and sculpture were only 
employed as the handmaids of architecture. But year by year new and improved 
forms of construction were invented and universally adopted. New mouldings and 
new applications of carving and foliage were introduced; and painting on opaque 
substances and even on glass was carried to an astonishing degree of perfection. 
All this was done without borrowing, and without extraneous aid, but by steadily 
progressing to a well-understood object with a definite aim.” 

The great peculiarity of English cathedrals is their extraordinary length. In this 
respect they stand alone of all the architectural buildings in the world. The pro- 
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portions of a Greek temple were a double square ; that is to say, the length twice 
the breadth. The German minsters are about’ four times as long as they are broad. 
In England, the length is generally six times the breadth, and in one or two in- 
stances, seven times. This extreme length of the nave is certainly unfavorable for 
an audience either to hear or see what is going on at the altar, but its pictorial 


effect is remarkable, and whether at first hit on by accident or design, its singular 


Cathedral of Rdskilde. 


advantage was at once appreciated, and all the architects of the time employed it. 
* When we reflect,” says Fergusson, “how immensely the difficulties of constructing 
a stone roof are increased by every addition to the width or height of the vault, 
we cannot but acknowledge their wisdom in stopping at that point where sufficient 
spaciousness was attained, without increasing constructive difficulties. Nowhere in 


English cathedrals are we offended by mechanical tours de force. Everywhere there 
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is sufficient solidity for security, and a consequent feeling of repose most conducive 
to true architectural effect. It may also be remarked that the strain of turning the 
head upwards detracts considerably from the pleasure of contemplating tall interiors, 
while the eye likes to dwell on long-drawn vistas, which can be explored in a nat- 
ural position. But perhaps the greatest advantage of moderate dimensions in section 
is, that they do not dwarf either the worshippers or the furniture of the church. 
Everything in an English cathedral is in just proportion, which is certainly not the 
case in many continental examples ; and there is variety and a play of light and 
shade in the long aisles of our churches which is wholly wanting in the one great 


hall of French and German examples.” 


St. John’s Church. : Chester. 


The moderate dimensions of the nave gave an opportunity to make the transepts 
project boldly, thus introducing great variety into the outline of the building, and, 
most important of all, offering a position, at the intersection of naye and transepts, 
for the great central tower or spire, the most important feature of the English cathe- 
dral. Two lesser towers or spires at the west front, and one of great height and 
imposing dimensions in the centre, seems to have been the typicai arrangement of 
the English architects in the Middle Ages; and a beauty and harmony arise from 
this design which the continental cathedrals do not possess. 

The cathedrals of England also have an advantage over those of the Continent 


in the beauty of their situation. The latter, almost without exception, stand in the 
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very centre of the town, often fronting the market-place ; they are surrounded by 
low and shabby buildings ; shops and rickety dwelling-houses are their nearest neigh- 
bors ; and not unfrequently some mean little building is plastered against the very 
foundations of the grand edifice itself, like a wasp’s nest on a garden-wall, while 
the “vehicles to let” of the town are drawn up in rows, awaiting the casual pas- 
senger under the shadow of the mighty walls. But the English minster stands in 
‘its park, the waying trees brush against its painted windows, the birds circle and 
sing around its towers, the velvet turf grows close up to the base of its massive 


walls ; all is tranquil grandeur and poetic serenity. — 


Es EA 


Lincoln Cathedral. 


The Cathedral of Lincoln is the second in size of the Gothic cathedrals of Eng- 
land, and may in many respects be regarded as a typical example of them. It 
belongs to the early Gothic, dating from the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when this style had just attained its perfect development. The use of geometric 
forms in the window tracery had recently been imported from France, and the cir- 
cular window of the north transept is one of the earliest examples of it in England. 
The round window of the south transept is later, showing the flowing forms of 
tracery which succeeded the simpler geometric designs. 

The western towers of Lincoln Cathedral are two hundred and six feet in height, 


—higher than any western towers in Engla:.d except those of Westminster Abbey. 
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The great central tower attains a height of two hundred and fifty-eight feet. It 
will be observed that the illustration gives only the west front with the nave as far 
as the main transepts, where the great tower marks a point very near the centre of 
the building. 

With the time of William’ of Wykeham, of famous memory, “greatest of Eng- 
lish architects,” says Freeman, “prelate, statesman, founder” (1866-1404), came the 
development of the early Gothic into what has been known as the Perpendicular 
style, taking its name from the window tracery, which, instead of being either geo- 


metric or ‘lowing, now became a series of perpendicular lines. In the words of 


Chureh Shrewsbury. 


Fergusson, “it was pre-eminently constructive and reasonable. Nothing, in a masonic 
point of view, could be better than the straight line, running through from bottom to 
top of the window, strengthened by transoms when requisite for support, and doubled 
in the upper division. The ornaments, too, were all appropriate, and externally the 
whole harmonized perfectly with the lines of the building.” 

A great merit of the Perpendicular style is, that it carries its principles into 
the parish church as well as the cathedral, the same regularity of design and splen- 
dor of execution being bestowed on both. An instance of this is the church at 
Shrewsbury, where one great western window shows this style of tracery in its per- 


fection, as it is seen at Winchester or Oxford. 
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Holyrood Chapel. 


The cathedrals of Hngland all date from the Norman Conquest and the two 
centuries following that memorable epoch. It must not be inferred, however, that 
there were no important ecclesiastical buildings in England of an earlier period. The 
existing examples are poor and rude, it is true, and no cathedral or abbey remains 
to bear witness to what degree of grandeur or beauty the Saxon rulers of England 
carried their architectural endeavors. But there can be no doubt the Saxon style 
was one of much importance, as such massive ruins as those of St. John’s at Chester 
abundantly testify. 

The architectural history of Scotland is of no individual importance, the art 
itself not being indigenous to the country. The earlier period copies the English 
styles, though with less elegance in the copy than the original. After the days of 
the English Edwards, hatred of their southern conquerors led the Scottish people to 
imitate France. Besides these, a Scandinavian, and, oddly enough, a Spanish influ- 
ence makes itself felt in some portions of the country. Nothing in Scotland is more 
beautiful than the chapel attached to the palace at Holyrood, a building of the late 
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thirteenth or early fourteenth century, combining great massiveness with an elegance 
of the very highest order. 

Considering the Gothic architecture of Central Hurope in the medieval period 
to be sufliciently illustrated by the cathedrals and churches of Germany, we shall not 
attempt, in our very brief limits, to deal at all with the great subject of Frénch 
cathedrals; but a few words in passing are needful in respect to the less known and 
more peculiar Gothic forms of the Peninsula. 

The Cathedral of Guimaraes is a very interesting little building belonging to the 


early part of the fourteenth century, a singular compound of Gothic and Saracenic 


_Cathedral of Guimaraes. 


forms. ‘The most remarkable monument in the kingdom, however, is the royal Mon- 
astery of Batalha, a few miles north of Lisbon, built to commemorate the great 
struggle of Aljubarrota, fought in 1385, in defence of the liberties of the country 
against an. invading Castilian army. It stands on the nearest convenient site to the 
scene of the engagement, and in this cireumstance, and in its name Batalha, reminds 
one of the English Battle Abbey, built by vee the Conqueror in roel of the 
victory at Hastings 

The establishment was of the Dominican Order, and its charter is dated 1388, 
three years after the battle. From this time till 1515 the work was cattried on, and 
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stopped at last for want of an architect. 


nandez erected two heavy Grecian arches, incongruously decorated, and was at once 


panes 
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In that year died Mattheus Fernandez, the 
ablest and most successful of the six or eight builders who had been entrusted with 


the carrying forward the maynificent task. He left no drawings behind him, and _his 


son was already a yotary to the new ideas of the Renaissance. 
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The younger Fer- 
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Tomb in the Interior of the Church. Batalha. 


set aside. Three or four more essays were made, all alike unsuccessful, and then 
the great monastery was left unfinished. 

A first view of it by night is pleasingly described by Beckford: “A quiet, soli- 
tary vale,” he says, “bordered by shrubby hills; a few huts, and but a few, peeping 
out of their dense masses of foliage ; and high above their almost level surface, the 
great church, with its rich cluster of abbatial buildings, buttresses and pinnacles and 


fretted spires towering in all their pride, and marking the ground with deep shadows 
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that appeared interminable, so far and so wide were they stretched along. Lights 


Portal of the Chapter House. 
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gleamed here and there in various parts 
of the edifice, but a strong glare of torches 
pointed out its principal entrance, where 
stood the whole community waiting to 
receive us.” By daylight were revealed 
“courts and cloisters and porches of a 


beautiful gray-stone, fine and durable as 


7? 


+. marble ;” and “the grand western fagade 


of the great church, — grand indeed, — 
the portal full fifty feet in height, sur- 


mounted by a window of perforated mar- 


ble of nearly the same lofty dimensions, 


deep as a cavern, and enriched with can- 
opies and imagery, in a style that would 
have done honor to William of Wyke- 
ham, some of whose disciples, or co- 
disciples, in the train of the founder’s 
consort, Philippa of Lancaster, had prob- 
ably designed it.” é 

The tombs of Dom Joas I., “of good 


memory,” the founder, and of his queen - 


and of their four sons, are very mag- 
nificent, standing in a large chapel at the 
right of the main entrance. At the east 
end of the church isa still more remarka- 


ble, but unfinished sepulchral chapel, de- 


signed by Manoel the Fortunate, who 


founded a new dynasty a hundred years 
later, to receive his own tomb. He aban- 
doned the design, however, and the chapel 
remains roofless. “Its architecture is very 
different from the pure, though mixed, 
Gothic of the church,” says Freeman, 
“and is another example of the tendency 
of the Spanish Renaissance to revive. 
Arabian features. Its arches, which rise 
from piers, are fretted ; the ornaments 


throughout are of a nondescript charac- 
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ter, exhibiting shafts with chevron and other surface mouldings, strange arabesque cor- 
nices disposed after the manner of a barbaric entablature, pots and vases, and many 
other incongruous decorations. The doorways especially are perfectly indescribable, 
consisting of cinquefoil and trefoil arches intersecting one another in the strangest way, 
and loaded with arabesques.” 

It would 


“Tt is a confu- 


The mixed style of the main edifice itself is extremely remarkable. 
seem as if every form and variety of Gothic is represented in it. 
sion of Gothic forms of all ages and countries, and yet, if we except the square 


abaci, every feature is pure, and most of them good, in their respective styles: and 
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Convent of La Mercia. 


after all, there is no such real inconsistency between any two styles of Gothic as to 


To deny the church of 
Batalha to be beautiful because it confuses forms which in France or England belong 


render their mixture offensive to any but a technical eye. 


to different centuries, would be the merest pedantry ; no one but the driest archzo- 
logian would quarrel with a building for a skilful application of some not incongru- 
ous feature, though it might historically belong to some other age or country. At 
the same time this very confusion shows a lack of original genius, and proves Ba- 
talha to be what antiquaries are fond of calling modern churches, imitation Gothic.” 


The Church and Monastery of Belem (anglicé Bethlehem), just outside of Lisbon, 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, TOLEDO. 
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was the foundation to which Manoel devoted his resources, on abandoning his sepul- 
chral chapel at Batalha. This was the spot whence Vasco de Gama embarked in 
1497, and where he landed on his return two years later. At the time, a small 
chapel of the Order of St. Jerome stood there, and Manoel resolved to replace it 
by a great edifice worthy of his own fame and of the brilliant voyage of discovery 
he desired to commemorate. An Italian architect was employed for the work, and a 
fine white carbonate of lime, abundant in the neighborhood, and now turned to a 
rich golden hue, was the material in which his miracles of carving were wrought. 
The porch of the southern facade is a very wilderness of decoration, “as elaborate 
an example,” says Fergusson, “of the exuberant ornamentation of the first years of 
the sixteenth century as can be found in the Peninsula.” 

The Christian architecture of Spain passed through three well-marked periods: the 
Round-Arched, the Pointed Gothic, and the late Gothic. With all, the Arabian taste 
mingled, and the imitative character of the art is shown by the fact that it did not 
experience the developments and transmutations which characterize it in lands where 
it was native. Features of the earlier period are repeated at, late dates, as in the 
beautiful round arches of the Convent of Lia Mercia, united with Moorish decorations, 
and a peculiarity of form is impressed upon many of the great churches from the fact 
that they were built upon the same sites and employed the same foundations as the 
mosques of the Moorish invaders, which the Christians had hastened to destroy, upon 
regaining possession of their country. 3 

This is the case with the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville, which represent, one 
the thirteenth, the other, the fifteenth century. The Cathedral of Toledo was founded 
by St. Ferdinand in the year 1227, and Spanish authorities say that a hundred and 
forty-nine artists and architects, during six centuries, have been employed in its com- 
pletion. Its general style is simple and noble. Its painted windows are superb, and 
the choir is a very museum of sculpture. The double row of stalls is profusely 
ornamented with figures and reliefs, and the seats separated from one another by red 
marble columns. 

With somewhat less of display in its interior details, the Cathedral of Seville has 
more of solemnity and grandeur. In size it is the largest of all the medieval 
cathedrals, for the Chapter determined, in 1480, “to construct a church such and 
so good that it never should have its equal. Let posterity, when it admires it com- 
pleted, say that those who dared to devise such a work must have been mad.” 
Following the ground-plan of the mosque which was cleared away to make room 
for it, the church was a parallelogram, four hundred and_ thirty-one feet long and 
three hundred and fifty-one wide, and the central one of its seven aisles is fifty-six 
feet in width. The ninety-three great windows are filled with fine painted glass, 


and some of the finest pictures in Spain adorn the interior. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, SEVILLE. 
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_ “The Gothic style,” says Fergusson, “was not entirely disused in Spain till after 
the middle of the sixteenth century, but there its history ends, no attempt at a 
Gothic revival having yet been perpetrated among that inartistic race.” 

But throughout the rest of Europe with the dawn of the sixteenth century came 


a new epoch in the history of architecture. It arose from the revival of classical 


The Dome. Middleburg. 


studies in western Hurope, and from the deep and wide-spread interest thus created 
in all the forms of Greek and Roman art. The Gothic architecture which had sprung 
up as a native growth of the soil in so many of the great countries of Europe, to 
a certain degree uniform in them all, yet with well-marked. peculiarities in each, sud- 
denly came to be regarded as rude and barbarous, and unworthy of civilized nations, 


and all the world set itself to copy classic forms. 
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“There is not, perhaps,.a single building of any architectural pretension erected 


says Fergusson, “since the Reformation, in the beginning of the Six- 


in Europe,” 
either in form or detail, from some 


teenth century, which is not more or less a copy, 


building cither of a different clime or different age from those in which it was 
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Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Vienna. 


erected. There is no building, in fact, the design of which is not borrowed from 


some country or people with wh 
cation alone, wholly irrespective of blood or feeling.” 
e the first to feel this new influence of classic art, and they felt 


om the only associations are those derived from edu- 


The Italians wer 
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it the more ardently because it combined itself with patriotism : they were the lineal .~ 
descendants of those ancient conquerors of the world; their language was nearly the 
same ; they dwelt in the same land, and the ruins of classic architecture, beautiful 
even in ruins, lay around them. The dwellers beyond the Alps were their natural 
enemies, and hatred of them combined with veneration for their own remote ances- 
try to make the Italians of the Renaissance scorn the marvels of the Gothic min- 
ster, and give themselves passionately to the task of restoring the supremacy of the 
ancient Classic Orders. Meantime, the Trans-Alpine nations were feeling an element .- 
of weakness within their own camp ; political circumstances had broken up the old | 


systems of government ; an immense change in religious faith was going on; the 
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Hof-Kirche. Dresden. 


printed page was taking the place of those sermons in the carven stone of rood- 
screen, and pulpit, and pinnacles. Italy was confessed to be the exclusive abode of 
art and refinement, and western Europe acknowledged itself an inferior and a pupil. 
“Considered as a style, what is called the Italian architecture of the Renaissance 
is simply detestable,” says Freeman, and he adds in explanation: “ By Italian archi- 
tecture we do not understand a definite type of building, which, however various may 
be the forms which it assumes, still retains a pervading character, which unites them 
as members of one family, expressions of one idea. It is a heap of forms which 
are not Gothic, but which, beyond this negative element, have no common character 


Classical pedants are fond of declaiming against the variety, the irregularity, the fan 
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tastic character of Gothic architecture ; but much more is the brain bewildered by 
an attempt to classify the shifting forms of the revived Italian. One building has a 
real Grecian colonnade and entablature, and may even go to the length of a pedi- 
ment; another has one or more such stuck against a wall and windows pierced be-* 
tween ; another has no columns at all, but sturdy square piers and round arches ; 
another has only pilasters; in another all these have vanished, and we have nothing 


left but windows and doors.” 
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Church of the Holy Cross. Warsaw. 


An early building of the Renaissance is the Dome Church at Middleburg, in 
Zeeland, built in 1656. Its interior is poor and bare, like all the Reformed churches 
of that country, even its fine painted windows having been removed, with the excep- 
tion of those behind the pulpit. The building has its importance, however, as em- 
bodying one of the ideas of the time. The architects of the early Renaissance felt 
that the pillars with which their Gothic predecessors crowded the naves of their 
churches were superfluous and obstructive, and learning from their Roman models 


that great spaces could be roofed without supports, they hastened to put their new 
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knowledge in practice. The result appears in a few churches like that at Middle- 


burg, but the simplicity of the design soon wearied the public taste, and gave way 


to all the elaborate elegance of the Palladian school. 

To the early part of the eighteenth century belongs the Church of Saint Charles 
Borromeo in Vienna, built from designs by Fischer, the most eminent architect of 
his time. The faults of this building are glaring. Its fagade is far too wide for the 
size of the edifice, and the tall Doric columns on each side the portico, adorned 
with bas-reliefs winding spirally around them, after the manner of Trajan’s Column 


at Rome, add to the general incongruity of the design. In Dresden, the Hof-Kirche 


—— 


Portico of the Frue Kirke. 


is even worse, built by an Italian architect in 1737. A church in Warsaw, the 
Holy Cross, of about this date, is remarkable for the splendor of its interior: The 
walls are lined with marble, white and black, brought from a distance at great ex- 
pense, and all the decorations were ‘executed abroad, — the high-altar in Germany, 
the baptismal fonts in Italy, the pictures in Germany, France, and Italy ; for Poland 
had at that time neither sculptor, architect, nor painter, worthy of the name. 

The Frue Kirke in Copenhagen, finished in 1844, is absolutely unique in modern 
times, in being a church built expressly to be decorated. It is really a museum for 


the work of the great Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, and is well adapted for its 


purpose. 
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The portico of the church is regarded as too small for the best effect, but in 
other respects is an admirable structure, and the pediment is a magnificent compo- 
‘sition. It represents the preaching of St. John the Baptist, and consists of figures 
in terra cotta, entirely detached from the background. 

Under the portico we catch a glimpse, in the illustration, of the frieze over the 
main door, which represents the entry of Christ into Jerusalem; its height is four 


feet, its length nearly forty-four. 
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Frue Kirke. Interior. 


Within the church are the colossal statues of the Christ and Twelve Apostles, 
and the kneeling Angel of Baptism, an exquisite figure holding a large shallow shell, 
intended to contain water. Behind and above the altar there is a frieze represent- 


oad to Calvary, and on the walls of the side aisles are two 


ing our Lord on the r 
also a bas-relief illus- 


other friezes,—the Baptism of Jesus, and the Lord’s Supper ; 
trating Charity, and another “'The Guardian Angel.” 


. 
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A fine example of the conventual buildings of the Renaissance is the Benedic- 
tine monastery of Molk, one of the richest religious establishments in Central Europe. 
For more than eight centuries this spot has been the home of a brotherhood of 
monks, many of them men of high rank and elegant scholarship; and to-day the 


courtly and gentle brothers lead the same life, in these cloistered halls and shady 


gardens, that their predecessors were leading there before Peter the Hermit roused’ 


all Europe with the war-cry of the Crusades. 
The present buildings were erected not quite two hundred years ago, and attest, 
by their vast extent and magnificent internal construction, the habits of luxury and 
f=) -« i 


ceremony to which the old monks were accustomed. The Library and Refectory are 
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Abbey of MOik. 


stately halls, sixty feet high, and finished almost entirely in marble. The church, 
which is wholly built of marble, is of size to accommodate five or six thousand people. 
The suite of apartments belonging to the abbot consists of thirty spacious rooms, in- 
cluding a chapel for his private devotions and a concert-hall. The chapel has a 
wonderful golden cross in it, which was made in 1363. It is two feet high, with 
a silver foot, and the back much adorned with pearls and gems. All the abbot’s 
apartments are furnished with great elegance, and they are kept in scrupulous order, 
whether the reverend inmate is at home or absent. The hospitality of Mélk is on a 
scale not less princely. Sixty guest-chambers are kept constantly in readiness, and at 


some times of the year they are all occupied. 
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Thus far, in speaking of the ecclesiastical architecture of Europe, we have been 


occupied mainly with the stately and splendid buildings erected by the Roman Cath- 


olic Church. The Gothic architecture of the Middle Ages of course was their work 


exclusively, and the buildings of the Renaissance are largely theirs. In England and 
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‘ Cathedral of St. Sophia, Novgorod. 


ts of continental Europe, the early structures have passed into the keep- 


in some par 
but the change has had no effect on their external 


ing of the Reformed faith ; 


aspect, and only by the removal of a few details from the interiors, architecturally 


of little importance, has the simpler creed asserted itself. 
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There remains the great empire of Russia with the Christian provinces under 
her protectorate, representing the Greek Church, which has filled an immense terri- 
tory with sacred edifices, of a style differing widely, both in their internal and external 
construction, from any form of architecture known to Western Hurope. The great 
Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, erected by the Emperor Justinian, 532-537 
A.D., is the type from which all the subsequent architecture of the Eastern Church 
has taken its. form. In this church the principle ‘of the cupola is carried out to 


great perfection, —one vast central dome flanked by smaller semi-domes, themselves 
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Monastery of Yuryeff. Novgorod. 


again cut into by smaller domes, leading the eye upwards with a series of semicir- 
cular outlines, from the round-arched windows and doors to the low broad dome which 
crowns the building. | : 

In copying the architecture of Byzantium, the Russians depraved it, both from 
iack of constructive skill, and from an inherent bad taste, fostered by their isolation 
from the rest of the world. They also added to it the Tartar feature of bulbous 
domes, —“ unconscious,” says Fergusson, “that it is the symbol of. their subjection to 


a race they affect to despise.” Their churches are always small, square in plan on the 
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ground, but broken up above into the four arms of the Greek cross, each bearing its 
cupola, while .at their intersection rises the central dome, higher and more important 
than the rest. 


The old Cathedral at Novgorod belongs to the eleventh century, and represents 
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Marriage Ceremony. Interior of Russian Church. 


the earliest period of Russian buildings in stone. Within, the cupola is supported by 


eight quadrangular pillars. The Monastery of Yuryetfl, two miles outside the city, is 


also of about the same date. 
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The interior of all Greek churches has one great peculiarity in the conastas, a 
screen so high and broad that it may be called a wall, separating the sanctuary from 
the rest of the church. It often stretches from wall to wall, and rises to the very 


roof, and being almost covered with silversmith’s work and with pictures, it is a very 


imposing and conspicuous feattire. A considerable part of the service goes on behind — 


it, from time to time the priest emerging through the central door, which, being opened, 
gives a glimpse of the lighted altar beyond. The interiors are such as suit pictorial 
rather than sculptural decorations. ‘The walls are covered with paintings. ‘The pillars, 


nere large cylinders without mouldings or flutings, are adorned with figures rising in 
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Krasnaya Square. Moscow. ’ 


belts one aboye another... “ Nothing exists more singular than this style of decoration,” 
says Gautier, “ where myriads of figures surround you, a mute crowd, ascending and 
descending along the walls, —marching in files, a Christian Panathenaia, — standing 
alone in an attitude of hieratic stiffness, — bending over in pendentives, vaults, and 
cupolas, — draping the temple with a human tapestry, motionless, yet ever seeming 


astir with life. Light, falling sparingly and at rare intervals, adds still further to 


the mysterious and disquieting effect. he tall, wild-looking saints of the Greek cal-. 


endar, in this tawny and golden darkness, assume a really formidable appearance of 


- 
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life ; they look at you fixedly, and they seem to threaten with their hands extended 
in benediction.” . 
The architecture of Moscow, less ancient than that of Novgorod, is even more 


eccentric. Standing in the Krasnaya Square in front of the monument with its 
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Vassili-Blagennoi. Moscow. 


= . 
bronze statues erected “To the Mujik Minine and to the Prince Poyarski, by 
grateful Russia, in the year 1818,” is seen at the right the sacred Spasskoi Gate, 


one of the five entrances to the Kremlin, through which no man passes, were it the 


Czar himself, but with uncovered head; and at the left, Ivan the Terrible’s Church 
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of St. Basil (Vassili Blagennoi), completed in 1584, the most extraordinary ecclesi- 


astical structure ever erected on European soil. “It more resembles some . Eastern 


pagoda of modern date,” says Fergusson, “and in fact must be considered as almost 


a pure Tartar building. Still, though strangely altered by time, most of its forms 


.The Chapel of the Iberian Mother of God. Moscow. . 


ean be traced back to the Byzantine style. The central spire, for instance, is the 
form into which the Russians had during five centuries been gradually changing the 


straight-lined dome of the Armenians. The eight others are the Byzantine domes, 
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converted by degrees into the bulb-like forms which the Tartars practised at Agra 
and Delhi, as well as throughout Russia.” 

Interiorly there seems to be no connected plan. It is rather a group of indi- 
vidually independent little edifices, with passage-ways opened between. The French 
critic and poet, Théophile Gautier, tasks his skilful pen rightly to render the effect 
this marvellous structure produced upon his mind. “Imagine upon a kind of plat- 
form, isolated by sunken ground, the oddest, the most incoherent, the most amazing 


accumulation of cabins, cells, staircases projected upon the outside, arched galleries, 
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Church of St. Nicholas. Moscow. 


unexpected. recesses, and equally unexpected salient portions, unsymmetrical porches, 
chapels in juxtaposition, windows cut through by accident, indescribable forms result- 
ing from interior arrangement, as if the architect had begun at the centre of the 
buildings and worked outward. ... What still further adds to the fantastic effect of 
Vassili Blagennoi is that it is painted from base to summit with the most incongru- 
ous colors, which, however, produce a harmonious whole, delightful to the eye. Red, 
blue, apple-green, yellow, bring out the important divisions of the architecture. Colon- 


nettes, capitals, arches, ornaments, are painted in different shades, giving them a very 
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high relief. In the rare flat surfaces, divisions are simulated, panels containing pots 
of flowers, rosettes, ciphers, fanciful figures. . . . The same fanciful taste presides 
over the interior arrangement and decoration. . . . Hach bell-tower has its own chapel, 
arranging itself as best it can in this mould. The chapel-roof is the inside of the 
spire, or is the bulb of the ‘cupola. You fancy yourself inside some enormous hel- 
met of a Tartar or Circassian giant. These vaults, furthermore, are magnificently 
painted and gilded within. . . . Narrow corridors, low-arched galleries, where you 
touch the wall with each elbow, and are obliged to bend the head, wind about 


among these chapels, and give access from each to the others. You go up and down, 
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The Kremlin. Moscow. 
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out-doors and in again; you go around outside a tower upon a cornice 3 you walk 
along in a wall by tortuous windings, like the capillary tubes of madrepores, or the 
roads that borers trace under the bark of wood. After so many turns and returns 
your head whirls, you become dizzy, you almost fancy yourself the mollusk of some 
gigantic shell. I have not spoken of the mysterious nooks, the inexplicable blind 
ways, the low doors that lead one knows not whither, the obscure stairs going down 
into the depths. I should never end if I attempted fully to describe this building 
wherein one walks as amid the architecture of dream-land.” 

On a more regular plan is the chapel of the Iberian Mother of God, built in the 
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same century. It is very small, and has but a single audience-room. In this church, 
as is almost universally the case, there is one large cupola over the centre of the 
square, which is the ground-plan, and four smaller ones in the four angles. The 
principle of the square outline is also very marked in the Church of St. Nicholas. 

Within the Kremlin there are a great number of churches, of the ordinary Rus- 
sian type, but the great bell-tower of Ivan Veliki lifts its decorated bulb above 
them all. The Russians have from early time been famous for their bells, and nothing 
in their architecture suggesting a belfry upon the church edifice itself, they went to 


work in their own way, constructing entirely independent towers, of many stories in 
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Interior of the Kremlin. 


height, with- a ring of apertures in every story, in which hung a corresponding 
number of bells. The great tower of the Kremlin is three hundred and twenty-five 
feet in height. It was originally erected in 1600 by the Czar Boris, and, being 
destroyed by the French, was rebuilt as it now stands. Of this tower Gautier says: 
“Tt is an enormous octagon, having three retreating stories, of which the last, from 
above a zone of ornaments, becomes a round turret, and ends with a bulbous cupola, 
fire-gilt with ducat-gold, and surmounted by a Greek cross, its foot planted: in the 
conquered crescent. At every story, arches opening in the walls of the tower re- 
yeal the brazen sides of a bell. They are thirty-three in number. . . . One of these 
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bells weighs not less than seventy tons: beside this metallic monster, the great bell 
of Notre Dame, of which Quasimodo was so proud, would seem nothing more than 
a hand-bell such as they ring at mass.” ; 

Near the base of the tower of Ivan Veliki (the Great John), however, stands 
the Czar of Bells, the giant whose weight, two hundred tons, dwarfs all the rest 
into insignificance. It was cast in 1730, in the reign of the Empress Anne. It is 
over twenty-one feet in height, and sixty-seven in circumference. “Has a mass like 


this ever been hung?” asks our French traveller. “Has its iron tongue ever flung 


forth a sonorous tempest from that monstrous shell? History and legend are alike’ 


Tzar Kolokol, (The Emperor of Bells.) 


mute upon this point. . . . However this may be, the bell has beauty like all things 
beyond ordinary dimensions. The grace of monstrous size, a grace wild and fierce 


but real, is not wanting to it. Its sides sweep out in broad and mighty curves, en- 


circled by delicate ornaments. A globe surmounted by the cross crowns it; the eye. 


is gratified by the purity of its contour, and the fracture (a great fissure in its side 
like a kind of door, which a man may easily enter without stooping) opens like the 
mouth of a brazen cavern, mysterious and sombre.e At the foot of the socle, like a 
door broken from its hinges, lies the fragment of metal corresponding with the 
aperture in the bell.” 

This pious Moscow, whose churches are numbered at five hundred, has moreover 


about twenty convents and monasteries in the city and suburbs, with enclosed grounds 
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like a fortress, and the usual square towers and bulbous domes rising in a group 
of picturesque effect. : HET 

Monastic life is a very strong feature of the Greek Church, and is carried to 
an unparalleled extent in the territory of Mount Athos, a rocky promontory on the 
south of Turkey, which is no less than a province of monks, a sacred region where 
no woman’s foot may enter. 

Of its twenty great monasteries seventeen are occupied by Greek monks, one by 
Greek and Russian, and two by Servian and Bulgarian brethren. The illustration on 


page 112 represents Esphigmenon, one of the finest of the Greek monasteries. 
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Convent of the ‘New Jerusalem. Moscow. 


Of the two occupied by Slavic monks, Kiliandari (page 113) is rather the most 
important. Behind it, the mountain rises abruptly, making an exquisite background 
of foliage for the picturesquely irregular roofs and cupolas of the buildings. The 
library of Kiliandari is rich in Slavic manuscripts, and its gardens, dedicated to St. 
Tryphon, patron of gardeners, are the best cultivated in the whole region. 

A remarkable church at Argis, in Wallachia, must not be omitted, which is, so 
far as known, the most elaborate example of the pure Byzantine style unmixed with 
the Tartar elements which characterize it in Russia. It is only ninety feet long by 
fifty in width, and in its plan, with its square towers, its solidity of structure, and 


its simplicity of outline, is the exact reproduction of a Byzantine shrine. It appears 
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that the architect must have taken for a model one of those beautiful specimens of 
goldsmith’s work, and reproduced all its capricious nicety of detail and grotesque 
difficulties of execution ; as, for example, the narrow apertures twisted in spirals, of 
the two smaller towers. In its ornamentation there is something suggestive of the 
Saracenic architecture, both in the heavy cornices and in the geometric character of 
the decorative lines. Concerning the ornamentation, the monks tell a marvellous story, 


which may, however, be quite true. It is said that the same arrangement of lines is 
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The Devitschei Monastery. Moscow. 


nowhere repeated, and that the different combinations are three hundred and sixty-five 
in number. ; 

The most mysterious circumstance about this building is, that its ai’chitect evi- 
dently has borrowed no aid from foreign sources ; and yet it is hard to explain the 
existence of a school of architecture so advanced, in a country where all other arts 
and sciences were, so to speak, unknown. The construction is, indeed, patient ‘and 
careful, rather than skilful. The nave and the choir, a massive cross, ‘sustain by 
the mere thickness of their walls the whole weight of towers and cupolas designed 


with the utmost simplicity. 
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The church architecture of St. Petersburg is a singular blending of old Byzan- 
tine forms with those of the Renaissance. The men who built the churches of this 
great northern capital, with but one or two exceptions, were French, German, or 
Italian. Founded in 1708, St. Petersburg was just in time to take the Italian style 


at its very worst, when, says’ Fergusson indignantly, “men neither could copy what © 
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Chureh of Our Lady of Vladimir. St. Petersburg. 


was beautiful nor invent what was reasonable.” The church of Our Lady of Vladi- 
mir is an Italian building with Muscovite domes; that of St. Peter and Paul in the 
Citadel, built by Peter the Great, is a Latin basilica, with a dome, and at the west- 
ern end a tower which sends up a slender gilded spire, topped by a cross, three 


hundred and sixty-four feet above the ground. The ezars of Russia, with but one 
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CHURCH OF PETER AND RBAUL, IN THE. FORTRESS, ST. PETERSBURG. 
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exception, have been interred in this church since the time of Peter the Great. 
Whoever has seen the monuments of the Polish kings at Cracow, or those of the 
French and English kings and Italian princes, will wonder at the extreme simplicity 
in this last resting-place of the Russian czars. The separate coffins are placed in 


a vault below, and over them, in the church, there is nothing more as a monument 
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Monastery of St. Sergius. St Petersburg. 


than a stone coffin-shaped sarcophagus, covered with a red pall on which the name 
is embroidered in gold. The Monastery of St. Sergius represents the old Muscovite 
type, but adorned after the fashion of the Italian school. 

By far the most important church in St. Petersburg, however, is the great Cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac, built between the years 1819 and 1858, one of the largest and most 
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Church Interior. St. Petersburg. 


expensive buildings in modern Europe, unsurpassed by any in the beauty and_ richness 
of its material, and unrivalled in the magnificence of its site. The church itself is a 
rectangle, measuring three hundred and five feet one way and one hundred and sixty- 
six the other. To this are added four great porticos, two with sixteen columns each, 
and two with eight, universally admitted to be the finest that have been built since 
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the time of the Romans. Tach column is a monolith of rose-colored granite, fifty- 
six feet high and six feet and a half in diameter. “Standing. among the columns,” 
says Gautier, “you are astonished at the great size of the shafts, which, seen from 
a distance, appear remarkable rather for their elegance than their magnitude. They 


are, however, after Pompey’s Pillar, and the column of Alexander in St. Petersburg, 
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St. Isaac’s Cathedral. St. Petersburg. 


the largest single stones that the hand of man has cut, rounded, and_ polished. 


Whichever way the light strikes, a ray, blue as the flash of steel, runs quivering along 
their surface smoother than a mirror, and by its perfect line which no seam interrupts, 
proves to the doubting mind that the monstrous block is indeed but a single stone.” 


The dome rests upon a peristyle of similar columns, twenty-four in number, but only 
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forty-two feet in height. Each of the lesser domes has also its eight columns, 
making in all one hundred and four monoliths, all of the same rose-colored granite, and 
all having bases and capitals of bronze. A circular cornice surrounds the dome above 
the columns, upon which rests a balustrade cut by twenty-four pedestals, each bearing 
its tall bronze angel. From out this ring of angel-figures the great gilt dome swells 
upward, surmounted by an octagonal lantern, also gilt, and above it, a colossal cross. 
The four small towers in the angles of the building are also coiffed with gilded 
roofs. At various points are groups or single figures of angels and of the apostles, — 
“all this population of statues giving life to the silhouette of the vast structure, and 
interrupting, with the happiest possible effect, its horizontal lines.” Figures in high 
relief, of great size and beauty, adorn the .pediments of the porticos, and the superb 
bronze doors have their bas-reliefs of scriptural subjects. 

“At the first glance,” says Gautier, “the effect is most satisfying. Whatever 
might be too severe, too serious, —in a word, too classic in the outline, is felicitously 
relieved by the richness and the color of materials the most beautiful that ever human 
deyotion employed in the construction of a temple: gold, marble, bronze, granite. 
Without falling into any parti-colored effect, St. Isaac’s borrows from these splendid 
materials a harmonious variety of tints, whose genuineness makes them enchanting ;_ 
there is no paint, no fiction of any kind; nothing in all this magnificence utters a 
falsehood to God. The massive granite bears up the eternal bronze, indestructible 
marble clothes the walls, and pure gold shines from crosses, dome, and _bell-towers, 
giving the building the Oriental and Byzantine stamp of the Greek Church.” 

Within, the building is magnificent with paintings, and with marbles of various 
tints. The dconastas is, as always in a Greek church, a most important feature of the 
interior architecture. Hight columns of malachite, with bases and capitals of gilded 
bronze, adorn this gigantic screen; between them are pictures upon gold backgrounds; 
in the centre opens the great door, of silver-gilt, wrought in most elaborate designs, 
thirty-five fect high; and behind this door the great window of the sanctuary is seen, 


with its colossal figure of Christ, his hands raised in benediction. 


We will now turn from the Christian architecture of Europe, and take a very brief 
survey of that important phase of the building art connected with the rise ‘and spread 
of the Mahometan religion. And first we notice that the building of stately temples 
of worship neither was native to the Arab race, nor was imposed upon them as part 
of their religion. The rude Kaabah at Mecca was the only sanctuary their faith 
required, and the wandering sheikh of the desert, who now spreads his praying-rug 
upon the sands, and punctually observes the stated hours of devotion, fulfils the duties 
of his religion as fully as he who kneels under the splendid dome of the most elab- 


orate mosque. It was only as the Mahometan conquerors overran countries where 
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the Christian faith had built its stately shrines, that a necessity seemed to be forced 
upon those shrewd children of the desert to make their religion also imposing by 
enlisting architecture in its service. Christian churches were converted into mosques, 
while yet retaining much of their original aspect, and the forms of Romanesque archi- 
tecture which then prevailed “everywhere in southern Hurope, were employed when 


new temples for the new faith were required. A variety of original ideas were by 


The Mosque of Bou-Medina. 


degrees added, and a Saracenic style came to exist with many well-marked peculiar- 
ities of its own, founded, however, upon the round-arched styles which arose in Chris- 
tian Rome after the classic forms had gradually given way. 

It has been noticed that the Gothic style was a development from the Roman- 
esque, and an ingenious theory has been’ advanced by Freeman that the pointed arch, 


one of the main features of the Gothic style, and existing as an isolated feature in 
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Saracenic architecture, came into Hurope by way of the East, brought back by the 
crusaders, who had seen it in Mahometan countries. Be this ds it may, it is certain 
that the pointed arch appears in Saracenic architecture, being recognized there as a 
legitimate shape, and being equally predominant with the round. 

Two peculiar developments of the arch characterize the Saracenic style, — the 
horse-shoe shape, shown in great perfection in the Algerian mosque represented on the 
opposite page and in the hermitage of Sidi-Bousrak, and the ungainly stilt, where 
a mass of masonry, plain or decorated, rests upon the top of the column, separating 
it from the curve of the arch. These two faults occur in the western forms of the 
Saracenic style, and are rarely found in its eastern examples. 

The erection of small slender towers known as minarets, whence the muezzin 


ealls aloud to prayers, became a characteristic of the mosque, as the bell-tower or 
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Sidi-Bousrak. 


campanile of the Christian church; or they even stand alone, a conspicuous feature 
in the silhouctte of an Oriental city. . They were at first. covered with conical caps, 
which ovadually developed into small cupolas. The form of the minaret is usually 
an octagon, sometimes, however, circular, and a small balcony around the top affords 
place for the muezzin or crier. . 
In the Saracenic architecture of Asia Minor, the cupola becomes a common form, 
crowning the tomb and the fountain as well as the mosque. The earlier specimens are 
plain and hemispherical, as in Niczea and Broussa; later it assumes more fantastic forms. 
The Great Mosque at Jerusalem is historically the most important of any now 
existing. Its site is that of the old Temple of the Jews, selected by the Caliph 
Omar with a view to propitiate his Jewish subjects, and also in memory of Maho- 
met’s nocturnal visit and ascent into heaven. The enclosure called Harem-esh-Sherif, 


or *The Noble Sanctuary,” is a great quadrangle, supported by and within massive 
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walls, built up from the valleys or lower ground on all sides. The length of this 
enclosure is about five hundred and ten yards, its width about three hundred and 
eighteen, its extent being much greater than that assigned by Josephus to the ancient 
temple. In a part of these walls the stones are of immense size and bevelled with 
great nicety, leaving a conviction in the mind of the beholder that they were once part 
of the ancient temple of Solomon. A temple of Jupiter was erected on this site by 
the Emperor Adrian, a. p. 136, and a massive gateway and some rows of Corinthian 
columns plainly indicate the Roman ruins. Finally, in 686 a. p., the present splendid 
edifice, the Dome of the Rock, was built by the Caliph Abdel-Melik. The exterior 
walls of the great area were built up and strengthened, the place beautified, the 
buildings richly decorated, and cisterns and reservoirs of water constructed in great 
numbers. 

When the crusaders stormed Jerusalem, they found the mosque as it now stands, © 


and a scene of the most sanguinary cruelty raged within the enclosure, whither a 


Niczea. The Green Mosque. 


crowd of the inhabitants had fied for refuge. The mosque was converted into a temple 
of the Lord, a choir and altar erected within the edifice, over the sacred rock sup- 
posed to have been the site of the great altar of Solomon’s Temple, and the rock 
itself was covered with marble. A portion of the edifice was assigned to a new 
order of knights, hence called Templars, and the whole area remained under their 
guard till, in 1187, Sultan Saladin reconquered the city. The sacred precincts reverted 
to the worship of Islam; the golden cross was thrown down from the dome and the 
crescent restored; the constructions and ornaments of the Christians were removed, 
and the edifices purified with rose-water from Damascus. The voice of. the muezzin 
again called to prayer, and Saladin solemnly performed his devotions beneath the 
Dome of the Rock and the other mosque, Hl-Aksa, also within the sacred enclosure.’ 
From that time till the present, the precincts of the ancient temple have remained in 
the hands of the Mahometans, and have experienced no change of any importance. 
The rock beneath the great dome, with an excavated chamber under it, has the 


singular fortune to be one of the most venerated spots to three conflicting faiths. 
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The Christians of the Middle Ages regarded it as the stone whereon Jacob slept 
when he saw the vision of angels; to the Jews it was unspeakably venerable as the 
most holy place of the Jewish temple, and, in their opinion, still containing the ark 
and other sacred objects ; while the Mahometans have loaded it with legends con- 
nected with their prophet, till it has become sécond only in their minds to the Kaabah 
at Mecca. 

The building itself is an octagon, each side of which measures sixty-seven feet, 
and the dome surmounting it is of particularly light and graceful outline. As a 
whole, it is one of the finest and most celebrated specimens of Saracenic architecture. 

Next to the three holy cities, Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, Broussa claims the 
veneration of the faithful Mahometan, for it has been the scene of some of ‘the most 


memorable struggles of Islam. Here rest the mortal remains of their earliest sultans, 


Broussa. Sultan Bajazet’s Mosque. 


of their bravest warriors, of dervishes and santons, most illustrious of their saints 
There are nearly six hundred tombs of princes and heroes within the walls of this 
little city, and, they say, as many mosques, oratories, sepulchral chapels, and convents, 
as there are days in the year. Most of these monuments date from the fifteenth 
century; many are defaced and ruinous, but by their, multitude and variety they all 
aid in giving Broussa an air of grandeur. as 

Following the great route of the Mahometan conquests in Asia, we find the Per- 
sian Saracenic, a brilliant and interesting style of architecture, which in some respects 
is a reproduction of the ancient buildings of Nineveh and Babylon. It employs thick 
walls of imperfectly burned bricks, and covers them. with briltiant colored decorations 
of glazed and painted tiles and bricks, carrying this style of ornament to an extent 


never attempted in any other part of the world. 
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In Mahometan countries the tombs of kings and saints are of eminent sacred- 
ness. They are adorned with texts from the Koran, and are the favorite praying- 
places, in fact are the objective points of pilgrimages of the devout for a circuit 
sometimes of many hundred miles. 

Such is the tomb or mosque of Imam Moussa, in Bagdad, and that of Imam 


Erzeroum. Tehifte Minaret. 


Raza, in Mashhad, the capital of Persian Khorassin, which, with its group of religious 
and ornamental appendages, occupies the centre of the city, towering above all other 
buildings, a magnificent group of domes and minarets. To it all roads lead and every 
trayeller’s gaze is at once directed, and on reaching the spot the distant promise 1s. 
d more than made good. 


‘ - he first thing that strikes the eye is a noble oblong mass of buildings enclosing 


e - 
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a court of about four hundred and eighty feet in length, and two hundred and twenty- 
five in width. These buildings are two stories in height, the apartments opening i: 
front into a handsome arcaded gallery. In the centre of each side and each end is a 
magnificent and very lofty gateway of Saracenic style, and the whole is completely 
incrusted with a mosaic work of tiles, painted and glazed, and arranged in figures of 
the most tasteful patterns and colors. This is called the Sahn. The area of this 
court is flagged with grave-stones, forming a continuous, though not a very smooth 


pavement, under which lie interred the remains of Persian nobles, brought hither from 


Mosque of Imam-Moussa. Bagdad. 


all parts of the country, to be buried as near as possible to the bones of their favor- 
ite saint. 

The gateways at the two ends of the court contain wickets of elegant wrought 
steel, for purposes of entrance and exit. The gate on the southwest gives admittance 
into the mausoleum, while that on the opposite side is built only for uniformity; it is 
in architecture and size the exact copy of its prototype, but differs in ornament, the 
former being adorned with gilding, the latter with colored tiles. | 

Of the mausoleum itself little is seen externally except the dome, which is covered 
with gilded tiles relieved with broad bands of bright blue, which bear Arabic inscrip- 


tions in letters of gold. Its most striking ornaments, however, are two beautiful mina- 
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rets, one of which springs from a part of the mausoleum itself, the other from the 
gateway opposite. Hach of these minarets has a handsome gallery of carved wood, 
richly gilded, as is also the larger part of the shaft itself. 

Around the mosque are gathered more than a dozen buildings of various designs, 
and the whole quarter is thronged daily with pilgrims and students. No better oppor- 


tunity exists in Persia for the study of Arab art as modified by Mongol influences, and 


tn 


Minearet of Semnoon. 


It is only to be regretted that so few travellers, who visit the empire of the Shah, find 
their way to this most interesting place. 

Seventeen miles northwest of Mashhad are the remains of the once celebrated city — 
of Toos, the ancient capital, upon the eastern bank of a small stream that forms a 
principal branch of the river Mashhad, of which the most conspicuous ruin seems to 
have been a mosque or mausoleum, of unknown date, but of good Saracenic archi- 


tecture, 
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From Persia, the Saracenic conquest spread into Hindostan, and the Indian pen- 
insula contains many superb edifices of the Mahometan faith. At Lucknow is a beau: 
tiful structure, the Housseinabad Imambarra, erected for the celebration of one of the 
festivals of the religion of Islam. It is resplendent with color and ornament, ané 
makes a grand show under the blue sky of India ; it does not, however, admit of close 
examination, being crude and coarse in detail. No such limitation as this is required 
in our praise of the Taj, the famous building erected by the Shah Jehan as a mau- 
soleum in memory of his wife, concerning which all travellers agree in the opinion 


that it is the most beautiful edifice in the world. 


Ruined Mosque. Toos. 


The Taj stands upon the river-bank, raising its gilded crescent to the height of 
two hundred and seventy feet above the water-level. It is surrounded on three sides 
by a walled garden of twenty-five acres in extent, having elegant pavilions at the four 
corners. The main entrance is through a magnificent Saracenic arch, eighty feet high, 
built of red sandstone, with panels of white marble which are covered with texts from 
the Koran inlaid in black marble. Passing under this arch, the Taj itself appears, in 
its dazzling white splendor, at the extremity of a wide avenue of cypress-trees. Like 
a statue on its pedestal, the building stands on a vast platform of red sandstone sur- 
mounted by a superb marble terrace fifteen feet high, from each angle of which 


springs a marble minaret a hundred and fifty feet in height. The mausoleum itself 
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is an irregular octagon, with flat roof, from which rises: a great central dome and 
four lesser ones, and the four main fagades haye each a lofty Saracenie arched en- 
trance, flanked by two stories of deeply recessed windows. 

There is no part of the exterior, except the dome, which is not coyered with 
arabesques and inscriptions in black marble upon the polished white of the surface, 
—in fact, it is said that the whole Koran is written there,— but it is done with so 
much taste that it adorns the architecture without crushing it. Bishop Heber says 
of the ‘Taj, “It was built by Titans and finished by jewellers ;” and, in truth, no 


more finely carved casket ever came from the patient hands of Chinese artificer. An- 
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Garden-Gate of the Taj. 


other English writer says: “Were there nothing to be seen in India but the Taj, it 
would be, for an artist or an architect, sufficient compensation for the long voyage, 
for no pen can do justice to its incomparable beauty and its astonishing” grandeur.” 

But the interior even surpasses the exterior in magnificence. The sarcophagus 
of the Sultana is in a vault directly under the centre of the building, and near it 
that of the Shah. The tombs are of the purest white marble, the Sultana’s most 
elaborately ornamented with arabesques and texts in every variety of precious stones. 
Ascending to the main floor of the edifice, two duplicate sarcophagi are perceived, 


placed exactly above the real ones, and ornamented in the same style, but with more 
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elaboration of details. They are protected by a marble screen eight feet high, of 
the most exquisite carving, a mere lacework of stone, interwoven with stems and 
leaves of lotos, rose, and passion-flower. 

This magnificent edifice was commenced in 1630, and gated in 1647, and during 
these seventeen ycars twenty thousand workmen were constantly employed upon it. 
The magnitude of the structure required a hundred and forty thousand cart-loads of red 
sandstone and Rajpootana marble, and every province of the empire contributed to its 
adornment, sending precious stones of which a list was preserved in the public archives. — 


There was jasper from the Punjaub, lapis-lazuli from Ceylon, coral from Arabia, rock- 
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The Mausoleum of Akbar. 


erystal from Malwah, and onyx from Persia ; Thibet sent her turquoises, Yemen her 
agates, Asia Minor her chalcedony, Colombo her sapphires, Punnah her diamonds. 
Notwithstanding these free gifts and the forced labor of the workmen,” the total cost 
of this gigantic work was about twelve million dollars. 

The Taj has shared in the disasters of its city. The Jats carried off its silver 
gates and its treasure ; the Mahrattas injured the mosaics; an English governor, Lord 
Bentinck, even went so far as to propose to sell it for the value of its materials; 
but the Queen’s government understood its duties better. All the damage has been 
repaired, the edifice cleansed and restored, and the gardens, enriched with rare plants, 


are kept up as carefully as in the time of Shah Jehan. n 
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The village of Secundra, an hour’s drive from Agra, though insignificant in itself, 
is held in high honor by Mussulman and Hindoo, throughout all India, as the place 
Where repose the remains of the Emperor Akbar, the greatest native sovereign of 
the peninsula. The Mausoleum stands in the centre of an immense and very beau- 
tiful garden on the bank of the Jumna. The building itself, which rests on a platform 
of white marble four hundred feet square, is in the form of a pyramid, and con- 
sists of five stories. The four lower ones are of red sandstone, the upper of polished 
white marble. The first four stories are surrounded each by a row of elegant kiosques 


of red sandstone, and the upper story by a wall of white marble clegantly carved. 


él 


Mausoleum. Ulwur. 


Upon the upper floor, in broad daylight, is the state sarcophagus, around which the 
crowd gathers to pray,—a superb parallelogram of white marble, a masterpiece of 
carving, upon which are inscribed in relief, amid a very network of arabesques, the 
ninety names by which the Mussulman religion calls upon God. ‘The real sarcophagus 
in which the emperor was buried lies in a crypt beneath the centre of the building, 
bearing a single Arabic inscription upon its lid. 

This mausoleum is the work of many reigns. Its foundation was laid by Akbar; 


his son, Jenanghir, added the stories in red sandstone, and Shah Jehan surmounted 
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the edifice with its crown of marble. It thus stands as an admirable illustration of 
the most brilliant period of Indian architecture (1550-1600). — 

Tombs of the kings of Golconda (1700-1800) are also magnificent structures. 
They are square buildings, resting on a rectangular granite platform. The first story 
is of granite; upon this. rests a second, partly of stone, partly of brick, the corners 
formed by octagonal brick pillars, supporting little minarets terminating in balls. 
This second story is surmounted by a spheroidal dome of the Arab shape. Within, 
in the centre of a vast unornamented hall, is placed the mausoleum of black marble, 


covered with verses from the Koran, cut in relief. Notwithstanding its extreme sim- 
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Mosque. Triplican. 


plicity, this black mausoleum, under a vast white dome, is of striking effect. Most 
of the pillars are octagonal, and different portions of the edifice have bands: of enam- 
elled bricks of bright colors. In some of the tombs the entire dome is covered 
with this brilliant enamel glittering beneath the tropical sun. 

Another superb mausoleum exists in Ulwur, that of the Rajah Buktawur Sing, 
a work of the last century. It is entirely of marble, resting on a pedestal of red 
sandstone, and is surmounted by a dome of somewhat unusual outline, topped by a 


massive stone pinnacle. 
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Gateways of enormous size are a peculiar and characteristic feature of the Indo- 
Saracenic style, and have an unequal majesty and impressiveness. Fine examples are 
the main entrance to the Tj, the great gate of the Mosque of Imam Raza, and the 
tall portal called Aladdin’s Gate, which gives access to the famous Kowtab, a mon- 
umental tower near Delhi. 

In the eastern part of India, Mahometan architecture is less frequent and less ie 
posing. Mosques at Trichinopoly, at Triplican, and at Hoogly still shelter the worship 
of Allah, and even in Peking is found one sanctuary of Islamism. A certain Chinese 


emperor, who had taken prisoner a Mahometan prince, caused this mosque to be 


Mosque. Peking. 


erected for the satisfaction of his captive. The architecture, as might be supposed, 
is a curious compound of Saracenic and Chinese, a good Moorish arch below, topped 


by a veritable pagoda roof. a 


To an earlier period belong those Buddhist temples of the Hast in which there 
is a singular likeness to the architecture of the Christian: Church. At the same 
time they show a very low state of real art. “Mere rudeness in execution,” says 
Freeman, “is a necessary stage in its development among any nation, and does, not 


exclude majesty of proportion, or even a kind of beauty; but we here see an attempt 
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at architectural splendor, without any perception of beauty whatever, but with a taste 
thoroughly depraved in composition, detail, and decoration.” 

The Temple of Pandradar, in Cashmere, is of unknown antiquity; that at Pagan, 
in Burmah, was commenced in 1064, and completed about the close of the century. 


In the Punjaub, a religion neither Mahometan nor Buddhist, but of greater sim- 
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° Buddhist Temple. Pandradar. 


plicity than either, and a kind of compromise between the two, has reared temples 
resembling the Saracenic in some features, and in others partaking of the pagoda 
style. The Golden Temple at Umritseer is an elegant little building devoted to this 
form of worship, and is one of the finest instances of this style of arehitecture. It is 
about sixty feet long and thirty feet in width, and is situated in the middle of a 
huge tank called by the Sikhs, “the fount of immortality.” ; 
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The gateway to the path leading to the temple across the tank is covered with 
plates of chased silver twelve feet square, and along this bridge marble pedestals 
support richly gilded lamps. The temple is two-storied, the walls being of marble 
inlaid with mosaics of the Florentine style, representing birds, vases, and flowers; the 


roof is surmounted by three domes, around which are grouped a multitude of little 


Tomb of Runjeet Sing. 


cupolas, all highly gilded, and glittering in the light. Add to this silver doors em- 
bossed and chased with various designs, scarlet curtains, and orange banners flaunt- 
ing from high flagstaffs of the same color, and you have a scene of really dazzling 
effect. 

In Lahore, the chief city of the Punjaub, the most notable edifice is the tomb 
of her greatest ruler, Runjeet Sing. The building stands at the end of a quadrangle, 
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two hundred yards square,-and has a large artificial pond in front of it; it is con- 
structed of red sandstone, inlaid with marble in designs of roses and lilies. 
Entirely free from all Mahometan influence is the temple at Ambeer, the ancient 
capital of Upper India, built at a date unknown, by the Minas, an aboriginal Indian 
race. This pagoda style, as it has been called, is an entablature architecture of great 


antiquity. The arch, as a construction, is utterly unknown in the genuine Hindoo 
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Golden Kiosque. Ambeer. 


‘style, though an approximation to its form is not uncommon. The column is mas- 
sive and angular, sometimes a square, often with eight, sixteen, or even thirty-two 
_ sides. } 

«These pillars,” says Freeman, “were not used, like those of the Greeks, in the 
construction of extensive and airy porticos as external ornaments to their temples ; 


these are, indeed, sometimes fronted by small ps porches with columns ; but the 
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principal use of the Hindoo pillar is for- the internal support of ponderous roofs of 
stone. They are therefore arranged in numerous rows, at small distances from each 
other, and consequently branch out in every direction in an interminable perspective. 
In order the better to support the enormous weight laid upon them, without  bring- 


ing the colonnades into an inconvenient proximity to one another, a strange invention 


Pagoda. Bombay. 


at 


is employed, which Mr. Fergusson aptly calls ‘ the bracket-capital ;’ the capital con- 
sisting, in the most complete and decorative form, of four brackets diverging from 
a centre, ‘each being of the diameter of the column. Sometimes a series of these 
are placed on one another, so that the horizontal arch is substituted for ‘the genuine 
entablature; for in such a case the successive bracket-capitals are in truth the over= 
lapping stones of a Pelasgian gateway, with each individual stone cut into what is 
looked upon as a decorative form. : 
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A general character runs through all pagodas: great massiveness of outline, 
relieved chiefly by external sculpture, a lack of windows, and a general want of all 
feeling of the beautiful. The pagodas of Northern Hindostan must be allowed to 
present in their external lines the most perverse and unsightly form of any class of 
human erections; and those of the southern provinces may fairly rank second in the 


scale. The Chinese buildings have at least the merit of being grotesque ; the Indian 
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Interior of the Pagoda. Madura. 


are acral ugly. And this utter want of taste in outline is the more remarkable in 
a people who, in their internal architecture, their colonnades and roofs, had certainly 
made no mean progress.” ; 

On the eastern side of the great Indian peninsula is the region formerly known 


as the Carnatic, extending from Cape Comorin to the river Kistna. This is now in- 
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cluded in the presidency of Madras, the portion of India most purely Hindoo and 
Brahminical, and it is here that we find the chief examples of this kind of architec- 
ture, known to ethnologists as the Dravidian. 

These temples consist almost invariably of four parts: the central structure, usu- 
ally small and unimportant, in which the image or emblem of the divinity is placed; 
the ‘porches, or mantapas, leading to this cell; the gate-pyramids, or gopuras; and 
the pillared halls, or choultries, used for various purposes, which are often of vast 
dimensions. Besides, there are always tanks of water used for sacred purposes, and 
usually many dwellings of priests in the immediate neighborhood of the temple. 

At Madura, near the southern extremity of the peninsula, is a pagoda of great 
size, remarkable as containing the most beautiful choultry, or pillared hall, in all the 
Presidency. It was commenced in 1623, and finished in 1645, at an expense of more 
than five millions of dollars. It is entirely of stone, three hundred and twenty feet 
long, eighty feet broad, and twenty feet from pavement to roof, which latter is formed 
of granite blocks resting upon the pillars. The hall consists of a nave and two side 
aisles, and the effect of these three great galleries is really superb. All the way 
down the nave, besides bas-reliefs and arabesques with which each column is loaded, 
the statues of Indian monarchs are detached in full relief from each, and the capitals 
are carved in representation of gigantic animals with fierce and menacing air, who 
seem ready to spring upon the offender daring to enter these sacred precincts. The 
illustration (page 149), drawn from a photograph, exhibits the entrance to this won- 
derful hall. 

If the temple at Madura contains the most elaborate ornamentation of any in 
southern India, the pagoda of Seringham is unquestionably the largest and most harmo- 
nious. The outside wall of the enclosure measures twenty-four hundred and seventy- 
five feet by twenty-eight hundred and eighty feet. There are ten great pyramidal 
gates or gopuras, and if the temple had been finished there would have been twenty, 
that is, four in each of the five concentric walls surrounding the small domed building 
which is regarded as the sanctuary. The date of this structure is surprisingly recent, 
work on it having been stopped by the ten years’ struggle between the English 
and French for the possession of Trichinopoly (1750-60). If we allow fifty years 
back of this date for the commencement of the building, we still bring the whole 
within the limits of the eighteenth century. “ 

Between the first and second walls, Hindoos of inferior caste are allowed to re- 
side; within the second enclosure none but Brahmins are permitted; within the third 
“are certain families of priests of Vishnu; within the fourth are various small temples 
and mantapas. One of these, called the thousand-columned mantapa, has sixteen col- 


umns in front and sixty-five in depth. They are spaced evenly ten feet apart from 
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centre to centre, and as the hall is only from ten to fifteen feet high, it will be seen 
what a remarkable instance this is of misapplied labor. 

At Chillambaran there is also a magnificent pagoda, which is one of the most 
venerated, and reputed to be one of the most ancient temples in southern India. 
Modern research has, however, been forced to relinquish the date of the sixth cen- 
tury, which was at one time relied on, and the tenth or eleventh century is now 
believed: to be the earliest period to which any part of the building can be attrib- 
uted. ‘“ Although this temple has been aggregated at different ages,” says the distin- 
guished author of the * History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,” to whom we have 
before referred, “and has grown by accident rather than design ‘like those at Ser- 
ingham and Tiruvalur, it avoids the great defect of those temples; for though. like 
them it has no tall central object to give dignity to the whole from the outside, 
internally the centre of its great court is occupied by a tank, round which the various 
objects are grouped without at all interfering with one another. ‘The temple itself 
is one important object to the eastward of it; the Parvati temple another, on the 
north, forming a pleasing pendant to the thousand-columned choultry at the south.” 

The exterior enclosure is formed by a wall more than thirty feet in height ; 
more than ‘ten feet thick at the base, it is reduced first at half and then at three 
quarters of its height, by about twenty inches on each side, so that at the top it 
is scarcely more than three feet in thickness. Externally it is all of hewn stone, 
but is said to be brick within. It is more than six thousand feet in circumference, 
and surrounded by a fine road bordered with cocoanut-trees. The four entrances are 
only breaks in the wall, and have no ornament. A second wall, less regular and 
much lower than the first, succeeds. This is partly of brick and partly of hewn 
stone. The interval between the two walls contains no building, but is filled with 
beautiful trees whose height serves as a scale by which to estimate the immense 
buildings within. 

In this second wall are the immense gopuras, one of which is represented in 
the illustration, page 151. These are four, of nearly equal size; their positions are 
not respectively regular; their general form is a truncated -pyramid, resting on a 
great rectangular mass of hewn stone covered with carvings, while the whole upper 
part of the structure is of brick, ornamented with mouldings in stucco, and seven 
stories in height. The entire height is about one hundred and forty feet, thirty-five 
feet being hewn stone. What may be called the basement of these gopuras has ver- 
tical sides forming two stories, separated by mouldings and cornices, the whole coy- 
ered with grotesque carved figures that only photography could reproduce. In the 
lower story, cach statue has a rectangular niche, never rounded above. The niche 
is quite deep, surrounded by columns, and surmounted by a pediment, like a little 
temple. The divinities are of stone, and are either fully detached or in very high 
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relief. They all seem to be of the same fine light-colored sandstone, and cut out 
of a single block. Often, to increase the difficulty, they are cut out of the same 
block as the niche. As most of them are of larger than life-size, it will be readily 
seen what immense blocks must have been required for the work. 

The second story of the basement is twice the height of the lower. It is much 


less decorated ; there are indeed great spaces wholly bare. In the centre, near the 


Pagodas near Kuttack. 


door, are two great niches in brickwork, with three more on each side. These are 


much larger than those of the lower story, and contain grotesque figures of divini- 
ties. Those of the central niches are. of colossal size. : 

This basement, which we have thus described, is traversed by a great entrance- 
way or door, twenty-five feet high and fourteen feet broad. Its form is rectangular, 


and its roof consists of enormous stones supported by pilasters, and by four enormous 
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monoliths, thirty feet high and twenty-eight inches in diameter. These four monoliths 
are not carved, perhaps to show that each is a single stone ; but the pilasters are 
a mass of the richest work, and so are the columns of the two lateral entrances, 
and the vaults overhead. All the carving has been done with the utmost care, and 
the edges are as sharp as if finished yesterday. 

Above the massive base rise the seven stories of the gopura. The first six 
are alike, though retreating as they ascend. Besides a frieze, each story has . its 
walls ornamented with columned niches, in which there are statues ; ascending, the 
dimensions grow less, and the character changes slightly. Hach story, also, has little 
structures built out at the angles, and each, up to the seventh, also has a door 


serving to give light to its interior. The seventh story is a sort of round-roofed 
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Rock-hewn Temples. Mahavellipore. 


house, covered with a similitude in stucco of round or pointed tiles, surmounted by 
those flattened balls ending in a point which are seen on mosques. These balls are 
of stucco, like the rest, but are said to have been formerly of gold. Upon the very 
top of the building there is a hideous figure of great size; it has an enormous 
mouth with pointed teeth, two of them curved tusks, pointed ears, and on the: head 
two horns. ‘The eyes are ereat white balls, very projecting, and surrounded with red 
and yellow. An idea of the minute and elaborate carving of these gopuras may be 
obtained by examining the section of one (page 155) taken from a deserted temple 
at Triputry, a hundred miles further inland than Chillambaran. 

Very singular buildings are two little pagodas near Kuttack, of great antiquity, 


built entirely of stone, apparently a purely original form of domical architecture, which 


_ has borrowed absolutely nothing from the outside world. It would seem that these 


outlines were derived from artificial mounds of earth, ancient tumuli, raised in earlier 
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ages with some religious purpose, and now perpetuated in lasting stone by the imi- 
tative instinct of a semi-barbarous people. | 

Our series of illustrations of Hindoo architecture would be incomplete without an 
example of the rock-cut temples, which are the most ancient remains of this re- 
markable style. The “raths” of Mahavellipore are of as early date as the fifth or 
sixth century of our era, and they appear to be copies in stone of earlier wooden 
structures designed as monasteries. Situated on an open sea-beach, a few miles from - 
Madras, they have been much visited and often described; but much of their mys- 
tery is still undeciphered. In some respects they are the most marvellous work of 
human hands existing. Let the reader imagine a sandy plain, out of which rise 
isolated granitic rocks of various height and size. Upon these masses of granite, 


human labor has been expended until they have assumed the form of elaborate tem- 


Rock-hewn Temples. Mahavellipore. 


ples, covered with inscriptions without, and even in a degree excavated within, as 
though they were structures raised in the usual way. Four of them stand in a line, 
north and south, and seem to have been all carved out of the same rock, which 
must in that case have been between thirty-five and forty fect high at its southern 
end, sinking to half that height at the northern extremity, and its width, diminishing 
in like proportion. Se . 

The two illustrations represent this range of four temples; the one on page 157 
taking them from the north, the other from the south. The first on the north is a 
mere cell, eleven feet square externally and sixteen feet high. The second is a small 
copy of the fourth, and measures eleven feet by sixteen in plan, and twenty feet in 
height. The third is very remarkable; it is an oblong building, with curvilinear- 
shaped roof with a straight ridge. Its dimensions are forty-two feet long, twenty-five 
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feet wide, and twenty-five feet high. The last of the series is the largest and most 
,emarkable. Its dimensions are twenty-seven feet by twenty-eight in plan, and thirty~ 
four feet in height. The upper part is entirely finished with its sculptures, the lower 
part merely blocked out. Near these temples are various animal figures: a colossal 
zebra partly buried in sand, a ion, and an elephant. In more or less neighborhood 
to this group are rocks covered with figures in high relief, and caves excavated from 


the rock, filled with marvels of sculpture. 


a4 


Porcelain Tower. Peking. 


In Burmah, Siam, and China, the pagoda style has many examples, and gains a. 
little in grace of outline. 

The Siamese pagoda of Watt-Chang has singular resemblance to some forms of 
Gothic with its aspiring tendency, rising in a sort of pyramid to something like a 


rudimentary spire perched on the ridge. 
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In the buildings of the Celestial Empire we find but little claim to architectural 
beauty or propriety, and this does not arise from any rudeness or barbarism, but from 
a fixed depravity of taste. “Their erections,” says Freeman, “are not the huts of 
savages, but the buildings of a people whose civilization is older than that of Greece 
or Italy, and whose architecture, like their other arts, laws, and manners, has stiff- 
ened for thousands of years in the same mould of rigid immobility. China seems to 
occupy in the modern world a position analogous to that of Egypt in the ancient ; 
both nations, up to a certain point, had made greater and more rapid advances than 


any other people, and had from some unknown cause become fixed at that point for- 


Monastery Chapel. Shanghai. 


ever. : ‘The use of the arch was familiar to the Chinese at a very early date, pos- 
sibly even before it had been attained by western builders even in its simplest form, 
and they employ it occasionally in their structures, as in the doors of the temple of 
Confucius, in Peking. Nowhere perhaps is the Chinese immobility better shown than 
in the fact that, possessing as they did this great architectural secret, this germ from 
which a whole world of beauty and grandeur might have been developed for them 
as it was for the nations of Europe, they made no use of their knowledge beyond 
the utilitarian one of bridge-building, and the rare introduction of the form in a very 


few of their multitude of temples. The curious pagoda, built in stages diminishing 


- 
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in size, each furnished with a roof and--a balcony, as in the Porcelain Tower in 
Peking, or the low Buddhist structures so numerous. in all the great cities of China, 


satisfied their taste, and’ fulfilled their idea of. architectural beauty. 
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Temple of Hatchiman. Yeddo. 


We have thus far spoken only of edifices more or less historic, and of whose 
origin some facts are known with certainty ; others, however, exist, concerning which 
almost nothing has been as yet ascertained, and the secret of a great nation’s life 
and death lies in the wonderful remains hidden in the depths of Cambodian forests, 


overgrown with jungle, and almost concealed from eye and foot of man, which were 
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brought to light by an exploration of the river Makong, instituted a few years since 
by the government of France. Historically less important than the buried cities of 
“Assyria, they are, in an architectural point of view, far more extraordinary, and reveal 
a state of civilization which may well excite our astonishment. 

The general plan of the great temple known as Angcor Wat consists of three 
rectangular and concentric enclosures composed of galleries or verandas, and each 
fifteen or twenty feet higher than the one outside it, giving to the whole mass, as 
seen from without, a pyramidal form. The first of these enclosures measures thirty- 
two hundred and forty feet by six hundred, and outside of it is a moat six hundred 
and ninety feet broad. This moat is crossed by a superb causeway of great blocks 
of sandstone, and adorned with pillars and fantastic dragons at regular intervals. In 
the first enclosure is a gateway not unlike the gopura of a Hindoo temple, five stories 
high, and extended by lateral galleries and towers into a fagade more than six hun- . 
dred feet long. 

Passing through this portal, the road continues to the next enclosure, where it 
ends before a second terrace supported by round columns elegantly sculptured. From 
the second -to the third terrace a great flight of steps leads up, and the terrace itself 
is crowned by a central tower, which, although the upper part has been destroyed, 
stands yet about a hundred and ninety feet above the level of the road. Besides 
this central tower, eight others rise from various portions of the building, all conducing 
to the pyramidal effect, which seems to have been the leading idea. 

All the_three terraces are surrounded by galleries or colonnades, which are the 
most remarkable feature of Angcor Wat. Their mechanical arrangement is as per- 
fect as their artistic design. On the inner side they are formed by a solid wall of 
the most exquisite masonry, supporting the interior terrace of the temple. This wall 
is built of large stones put together without cement, and so exquisitely fitted that 
it is difficult to detect the joints between the stones. Ten feet and a half in front 
of this wall stands a range of square piers, resembling the Roman Doric order, with 
capitals similar to the classic examples, but more ornamented. These pillars have no 
bases, but at the foot of each is carved on the four sides a figure of a devotee 
or worshipper, surmounted by a canopy of incised ornament, which is also carried 
along the edge of the shafts. The pillars support an architrave and a deep frieze, 
which is ornamented with bas-reliefs of the most elaborate designs, and above this 
a cornice of a very classical outline. This cornice is composed of infinite repetitions 
of the seven-headed snake. The roof of these galleries is a pointed arch made by 
stones projecting one beyond the other, as the old Pelasgi used, and as do the In- 
dians of the present day. This was probably intended to be hidden, as it is quite 
plain, and in one of the galleries remains of a beautifully carved ceiling of teak- 


wood have been discovered. Upon the inner walls are an almost infinite variety of 
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bas-reliefs, representing for the most part battle-scenes. They are distributed in eight 
compartments, having an aggregate length of about two thousand feet, and a height 
of six and a half feet, the number of figures being estimated by one traveller as 
twenty thousand, and by another as a hundred thousand. These figures, by their 
magnitude, their minute finish, and their elegant proportion, compare favorably with 
classic sculpture, and it is interesting to note that the principles on which this sculp- 
ture is employed differ from the Indian and from the Egyptian examples, where the 
figures were in high relief, forming part of the architecture, but are allied to the 
Greek method, in which sculpture was regarded as purely decorative, and to be used 
entirely within the architectural lines. 3 

In examining this great temple minutely, the traveller is impressed with the dif- 
ferences existing between its different parts. The two lower stories or terraces seem 
designed to throw into strong relief the importance and richness of the third. As 
we approach the central sanctuary the decoration becomes more splendid; the chisel 
cuts deeper into the stone, the colonnades are doubled, marvels of sculpture burst 
forth on every side, and a character of originality is impressed upon all the work, 
which gives a wonderful suggestion of the artistic culture existing among the lost 
race to whom this work is due. 

No less remarkable is the old city Angeor Thom, or “the Great.” Making its 
way northward through the forest, along an amazing highway, peopled with huge 
stone figures, — elephants the size of life, lions, dragons,— most of them overthrown 
and broken, the traveller reaches its southern gate. The forest, interrupted by the 
wide belt of moat which forms a kind of clearing all around the city, here becomes 
deeper and more gloomy. A narrow path winds between the great trees; here and 
there are massive stones all overgrown with moss. After a walk of three quarters 
of a mile, the explorer comes to a vast enclosure, w.thin which are visible, in the 
distance, the towers and spires of some great structure. It is the Baion, or Temple 
of the Forty-two Towers, the most beautiful of the ruins of Angecor. It is repre- 
sented in the illustration as it doubtless appeared in its original splendor, surrounded 
by a broad moat and enclosing wall. This moat has been entirely filled up, and 
within the wall the forest debris of centuries almost bars access to the main struc- 
ture. But the forty-two towers are yet standing, with all their rich sculpture, and 
it is possible to make a thorough examination of the building. Its general plan is 
much like that of Angcor Wat, but it is believed to belong to a somewhat earlier 
date. 

Between these Cambodian temples and the remarkable ruins which render Yuca- 
tan so mysterious and attractive, there is a resemblance which, one would almost say, 
cannot be merely accidental. Representations of some of the temples of Angcor 


Thom might, without incongruity, have been taken from those of Uxmal. “But for 
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the distance,” says Fergusson, “and the geographical difficulties, no one probably would 
hesitate to admit that the architecture of America may have been borrowed from the 
Old World. But how did it cross the sea? At present that barrier seems almost in- 
surmountable. But it may not, always remain so; the inquiry is still in its infancy, 
and the tendency of all recent researches has been to show that there were more 
means of communication, and a more direct connection between tk- nations of the 
world in ancient times than we have hitherto been disposed to believe was likely or 


even possible.” 
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North Facade of the Nuns’ Palace. Chi-Chen. 


The date of the erection of these buildings has been conjectured with widely 
different results by different explorers. Mr. Norman, who visited Yucatan in 1841, 
entertains no doubt that they are contemporary with Thebes and Tadmor. On the 
other hand, Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood assert that we should not* be safe in 
ascribing to any of the monuments which retain their forms a greater age than from 
eight hundred to a thousand years; and that those which are perfect enough to be 
delineated are probably not more than from four to six hundred years old. If this: 
be true, these structures belong to the great building epoch, — that is to say, about 
the thirteenth century, — and are contemporary with the more important cathedrals of 


Europe. 
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The design of these marvellous edifices it is not possible to ascertain with cer- 
tainty, but the tradition of the land names them churches and conyents; or as we 
ay, with less incongruity, translate the words, temples and vestals’ palaces. Whether 


a religious impulse, directed purely towards unseen divinities, actuated this race of 
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Bas-relief of Tigers. Chi-Chen. 


men— who have now utterly passed away from earth and left no trace of them- 
selves save these massive structures —in undertaking their enormous works, ‘or whether, 
in a kind of theocracy, their religious worship and their civil government was com- 


bined, so that, as in ancient Egypt, each building was at once a temple and a palace, 


we cannot certainly say. In either case it seems clear that the religious instincts 


-wrought in the buildings of Yucatan, and offered, however blindly, its form of wor- 


ship to some unknown celestial power. 


PALACE OF THE NUNS. CHI-CHEN. 
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The two most important groups are those of Chi-Chen and those of Uxmil, 
which we shall briefly describe. The edifices yet standing at Chi-Chen are all found 
within a circumference of two miles, although outside of this space are ruins extend- 
ing over a considerable region. — They stand on a succession of terraces, composed 
of rubble imbedded in mortar, and held together by finished walls of fine concrete 
limestone. From these terraces the buildings rise perpendicularly generally to one 
half their height, where there are entablatures, above which, to the cornice, the fagade 
is laid off in compartments which are elaborately, decorated with stone sculpture, illus- 


trated with various hieroglyphical figures and varied by elaborate borders, the whole 
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Details of Facade. Uxmal. 


work being executed with great. accuracy and precision. In height these buildings 
rarely exceed twenty-five feet, and they seem to have been long and narrow and 
windowless. The rooms within, lighted only by the doorways, were finished with a 
sort of white stucco, and painted in fresco, the colors being still in good preserva- 
tion, sky-blue and _ light-green predominating. The doorways are rectangular and 
about seven feet in height, stone rings and holes at their sides indicating that doors 


7 


once swung in them. 
The principal building of Chi-Chen has been called the “Palace of the Nuns; ” 


but probably “the Palace of the Vestals” would be a designation more in harmony 


with the early Mexican religion. The facade on the opposite page measures thirty- 
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two feet in length and twenty in height. Over the doorway is a heavy stone lintel’ 
containing two double rows of hieroglyphics, with a sculptured ornament between; 
and an oval medallion above contains a representation of a human figure in sitting 
posture, with a curious head-dress of feathers and tassels. The ornaments of this 
facade are composed of small square blocks of stone cut to the depth of an inch and 
a half, apparently with the most delicate tools, and inserted into the wall. The wall 
itself is made of large blocks of limestone set in a mortar as durable as the rock 


itself, The north facade of the same building is represented below. 
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North Facade of the Nuns’ House. Uxmal. 


A few rods to the south of the Palace of the Nuns is a structure which has 
been called La Carcel, “the Prison,” (page 171.) It stands on a platform of 
masonry, of which the angles and sides were beautifully laid with immense stones, 
lessening in size towards the top. This building is surrounded with ruins and over- 
grown with rank grass and vines, and its level summit is covered with a deep soil 
on which trees and grass grow luxuriantly. . 

A few miles to the east of Chi-Chen are the ruins of Uxmal. The principal 


building is the Governor’s House, a vast and splendid pile of ruins, standing upon 
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a platform five hundred feet long and four hundred and fifteen broad. The building 
itself is two hundred and seventy fect in length, eighty-two in width and thirty in 
height. The whole building is plain (unlike those of Chi-Chen) from base to mould- 
ings, which run through the centre over the doorways; above which to the top are 
ornaments and sculptured work in great profusion, and of- the most rich and strange 
workmanship. 

The extensive remains a few rods distant from the Governor’s House, in a north- 
erly direction, are designated by explorers “the Nuns’ House.” It comprises four great 
ranges of buildings, placed on the sides of a quadrangular terrace, measuring about 
eleven hundred feet around, and varying in height from fifteen to twenty-four feet. 
The northern range has rooms and corridors, the walls and pillars of which are still 
remaining. This range has a wide terrace in front, and commands a view of the 
whole group of buildings. The front wall has five doorways, the lintels and sides 
of which have fallen in and filled the interior with their debris. About a third of 
the ornaments upon this facade remain, and give evidence of great power in combi- 
nation, and extraordinary skill in the use of materials. nies 

With the architectural marvels of Central America, our group of pictures is 
complete. Many edifices of great beauty and importance have been of necessity 
omitted, since it would be impossible for any single volume to exhaust so vast a sub- 
ject; but it is hoped that the selection made represents with some degree of fairness 
the great building epochs and nations, and tells the story of man’s long endeavor 
to offer to God his worship in the most enduring form that hand could execute or 


mind conceive. 
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